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Catesbys’ Easy Terms— 


on Credit Terms. The good fame of 
Catesbys is known everywhere, and to 
get a Disc Machine on Easy Terms 
backed by them is the most welcome 
opportunity advertised. FREE CATA- 
LOGUE shows fine illustration of the 
‘Homestead and = other Talking 


In Bottle and on Draught. 
| 
| 
| 


make buying a_ high-grade Talking 
Machine an easy matter. Simply pay a 
small deposit and arrange to pay an 
instalment each week or month. 
Remember the Machine is delivered at 
once. MONEY BACK if you do not 
think the “ HOMESTEAD ” MELOPHONE 
full value. Recollect that high-grade | Machines offered on Easy ‘Terms. : 
Talking Machines are not easy to get | We pay carriage to your door. eee the £ discount 


CATESBYS tia. (Dept. 7), 64-67 Tottenham Court Road, LONDON, W. 
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Oh! we're ten little smokers, hooray! hooray! Oh! a treat are these Vail Dy ives. sad td hay 
With Two litle Coppers we're dancing away. B of with two coppers and tr oon ta dict 
5 ‘ , 
Dye wonder we’re gay, they are going to pay And odds we will lag that yo ae ry som ety 
, , 


For Ten little ‘ Park Drives,’ hooray! hooray Those fellows know som thoy hooray! bee 


(Made from Finest Sun-dried Virginia) C i G A R E F E s (Cuaranteed absolutely Puss) 


D. 
10102? * The Greatest Ciga:ette Success of :ecent years. Sold Everywhere. I oO for 2 
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Far from the roost strayed a 
motherly “chuck.” seeking 
her eggs. but returned with 
a “cluck," when told they 

“our toffee” 


This Is the cow 
with the crump- 


pos edge sa , NN \ . : 4 . : P SS . : * BEST and PUREST. 


both night and >. rr, wi gf LARGEST SALE IN C7 BRITAIN 
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a THE 1.R.S. COLDEN COMPOUND TABLETS 
are of priceless valne. They afford relief in ever 
ie tance, frequently in a few hours, They core feme 
Weaknees an Irregularities, are safe, sure, und spe: 


Inmen of all ees. Why not write for my free Bo > 
ane id gt Atk fit by t) Bante vastase wethon ots of cu 44 me ft 
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but an assured restoration for : 
patients say. I send the Lote and 1, 000 teatime ' 
ine in plain eaveicys for 2 stampa postage. Me 

his paper. GH, ‘andes Great Russell 
London. WwW. cs *guvtishel Monaen 
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TRANSMISSION AC 
Boox Rates. 


ROOM FOR 1,000 DANCERS. 


In order to build a modern battleship to scale, it 
is necessary to draw the great curved ribs and other 
portions of the vessel to full size. For this purpose 
each dockyard has a huge shed with an enormous 
wooden floor, which is painted black like a black- 
hoard. 

On this the drawings are done in white chalk. The 
ftsor is known as the “ Scrive Floor,” and is covered 
in by a domed roof provided with scores of windows, 
so as to insure plenty of light. : 

The “Scrive Floor” at Devonport Dockyard is 
the largest in the world, and would make the 
most magnificent ballroom imaginable. with room 
for at least five hundred couples at once. 

Tuurspay, Fesruary Ist, is the closing date 
for our petition. 


“OTTO OF—PARAFFIN.” | 


PararFrin distinctly does not come under the 
heading of scents, though it might be put down as a 
smell, Two things farther removed from one 
another than paraffin and otto of roses it would be 
difficult to find. Yet recently otto of roses was 
manufactured from paraffin ! 

Pure otto of roses is worth about three halfpence 
a drop, wholesale! As the scent is such a popular 
one, and as it is so dear, it is obvious that many of 
the so-called otto of roses preparations on the 
market are imitations of the real thing, and not 
particularly good imitations either. 

The latest product of science is called “ Rosa- 
togen,” and will take a lot of distinguishing from 
the pure otto. It was discovered quite accidentally 
while freezing paraffin with liquid air. When 
paraffin was frozen solid it was found that some 
unknown liquid remained floating on top. This 
liquid contains the new scent. 

Not only has otto of roses been obiained from 


parafiin, but several other scents as well, including 


violet. The violet perfume, in fact, is a pertect 
substitute for the real thing. 


Sar: “ What would you do if vou had money 
enough to supply your needs?” 
fle: “I'd make a lot more to supply my wants.” 


TESTING A CABLE. | 


One weak link in a cable may mean the loss of a 
great ship worth a million pounds or more, so 
before being used every one of the great chain 
cables used in the Navy or merchant service is 
carefully tested. The apparatus employed is a 
most ingenious onc. 

The cable is laid in a sort of long trough, one 
end being fastened to an enormous steel hawser, 
which is passed round a revolving drum, the other 
attacied to a hydraulic ram. 

The machinery is worked from an adjoining 
building, no one being allowed in the cable-shed 
while the testing is in progress. If a chain docs 
break under the terrific strain to which it is 
subjected it simply smashes everything near it, 
and may bring the whole roof down. 

The operator in the next room has before him an 
ordinary-looking pair of scales, but the small 
weights which he places upon it represent as many 
tons as they actually weigh pouiids. 

While the weights go into the scales a loud 
creaking and groaning is heard through the thick 
partition, as the 78-foot length of cable, which is 
the amount tested at one time stretches under the 
Cnormous pressure, A new cable stretehes about 
two inches, an old one u good deal more. 

The ordinary cable of steel 2) incies in diameter 
is subjected to a pull of over eighty: tons. 


Money, Watehes, Briar 
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TRY THE NEW 
CONTEST BELOW 


Estenen at 
Stationers’ Hate. 


“Yes, I proposed, but she said I'd have to ask ~~ 
her mother first.” NO MORE RAILWAY COLLISIONS ! 
“And did you?” 


me No. I was afraid the mother might accept WE are living in an age which is doing its very 

i hest to help us to go on living. The last help is an 

' invention which will prevent any railway oilliions 
Asynow, Jack, you cannot say that I ran | in the future. Even if the guard and the enginc- 
after you at the time of our marriage.” driver both go mad and Aathtofn to have a 

“You never spoke a trucr word, Maria, but | collision they simply won't be able to do it! In 
neither does the mousetrap run after the mouse, | fact, railway collisions will be a thing of the past in 
yet it catches it all the same.” the future. : 

Briefly the invention consists of three parts. 
First, a shoo attached to the railway lines and 
connected with the signal-box; sccond a brash 
underneath the engine, and, third, © magnet 
and spring connected with the throttle of the 
engine. 

When the signal is against the train the shoe is 
pressed upwards and touches the contact bruh. 
This automatically cuts off steam by means of an 
electric current, switches on the brakes, and pills 
the train up. 

The advantages of such an aulomatic arrange- 
ment are incalculable. During fog-time, for 
instance, if the driver mistakes the danger signals, 
he will soon find his mistake hy the train slowing 
up and stopping. The cost of the new invention 
will be amply repaid by the increased safety in 
travelling. . , 

Until the idea is proved in practice, however, 
you'd better sign the free Insurance Coupon on 
p. iii. of cover. 


BEFORE AND AFTER. 

His manly bosom puffed with pride 
Upon his wedding day, 

To mark the air with which his bride 
Bore her superb boyquet ; 

His face beamed like the sun in May 
With a large, emphatic smile, 

As he saw the very superior way 
His love swept up the aisle. 


But now they're lauached in married life 
He doesn’t look elate 
To note the frown with which his wife 
Blackleads the kitchen grate ; 
And round his face no dimples play, 
But his features cloud with gloom 
Ashe notes the very inferior way 
His love swecps out a room ! 
“You got a rise in pay. didn’t you ?” 
“Yes, but it didn’t lo me any good.” 
“Why not?” 
“T talk in my sleep, and my wife found out 
about it.” 


TELLING TALES. 

“We are going to have pre for dinner” said 
Bobby to the minister. 

“Indeed!"’ laughed the clergyman, amused at 
the little boy’s artlessness. ‘* And what kind of 
pic. Bobby ?” 

MaaistrateE: “ What! Drank again? When “It’s a new kind. Ma was talking this morniay 
you were here last time you promised to sign the | about pa bringing you to dinner so often, and ye 
pledge.” said he didn’t care what she thought, and ma sail 

Prisoner: “ Well, I'm goin’ to, yor honour, jest | she'd make him cat humble pie before the day was 
as socn as { learn to write. L’ve been takin’ les-ons, | over. and fF suppose we're going to have it for 
but TL haven't made much progress yet.” dinner.” 


MISSING TITLES. 


A New Competition for Our Readers. 


Can you suggest a tille for an article? It is quite simple. You have only to read the 
article and then try to tell in a word or pithy phrase what it is about, so tit the attention 
of those who pick up the paper will be arrested and they will be induced to read it, 

To test your skill in this simple task of making titles, we have devised this competition. 

On page 739 of this issue you will find an article without a title, and we wish you to real it 
and on the entry form below write out the title which you think would be most appropriate. 

The first prize, consisting of half the [amount received, will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom we receive what the adjudicators consider to be the best title. The remaining 
amount will be distributed amongst those competitors whose titles come next in merit. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. | ENTRY FORM. TITLE No. 1. 


jr ‘ ON ae ate 
1, All attempts must be forwarled on the printed entry form or they ~ alia te 
will be aisqualified. 7 H 
2. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out, attach to ita posal 
order for sizpence, and place it in an envelope addressed to the Epivok, | 
Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street. London, W.C, 
3. Mark your envelope “Title No. 1,” in the top left-hand corner, 
4. Allattempts must arrive on or before Thursday, January 23th. 
5. Everyone who enters must send a postal order for Ga. with the 
entry form. The P.O, must be made payable to C. Arthur Pearson Lti., 
and must be crossed “& Co." in the manver shown 
in this cxample. The rumoer must be written in the 
space provided on the cutry form. Where oue P.O. 
of bighee value is sent to covor more than one attcinp’, 
the number of this P.O. must be written on vachentry , 


No. of Postal Order .... 


My suggestion for a Title to the article on 
page 739 is: 


T agree to abide by the decision published 
© Pearson's Weekly,” and to accept it as final, an! ¢ 
enter only on this aelecssending, tnd Lageesioa™ fe 


m. 
ig Of the amount received one half will bo‘awarded to | l 
by the pronied candiioa-, 


the sender of the Title considered to be the best by 

the adjudicators, by whom originality of idea wili be | 
taken into consideration. It there are more senders than one of a! 
Title thus selected by the adjudicators, this nalf will be divided amongst | s 
a!) such seaders. ac op () Signed 
3. The remaining half will be awarded in gifis by the ar fudicatora | 
acuongst those competitors whose efforts show merit. | 
a The Kditor will accept no responsibicty in regard to the laser non: | Address; 
ery of any attempt submitted 
4. No correspond ne 1 
compet iti 
wo The 
tein unde 


into in conaegction with the 


competite:s may enter on 
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Jook Here! 


WHAT A PITY! 

From Delhi these last few days letters have been 
coming in with all the odd bits of gossip from the 
great Durbar. The most curious incident is that 
yeeat numbers of the native population utterly 
failed to recognise the King-Emperor when he 
made his State entry into Delhi, and, attracted 
hy the more splendid garments of the Herald of 
Kngland, concluded that he was his Majesty, and 
showered their cheers on him. 

A story went round the camps about a certain 
old Anglo-Indian official who had been describing 
the splendours of past Durbars to a very young 
and rather blasé lieutenant. 

‘* And one of the Maharajahs,” the old man went 
on impressively, ‘ presented the Prince—afterwards, 
of course, King Edward—with a magniticently 
jewelled sword, and a3 he bowed low before the 
Prince the loyal Maharajah said, ‘If it be thy will 
to try the keenness of the sword, here is my neck.’” 

The old man paused for the other to thrill. 

* And—ah—did he?” asked the lieutenant 
languidly, 

“Did he what ?”’ demanded the old man. 

“Cut his—ah—head off?" proceeded the 
lieutenant. . 

“Great Jupiter, man, no!” gasped the other. 

The young man let his monocle drop from his eye. 

** What a pity !’” he commented. 


SUSPICIOUS. 

ANOTHER interesting item of Durbar gossip is 
that a bomb outrage was narrowly averted in 
Bombay, and the police, almost at the last minute, 
obtained possession of two bombs. The King 
himself is said to have mentioned this in conver- 
sation at Delhi. 

It is understood that the jewels taken out by 
their Majesties were insured against loss by fire, 
water, or thieves, and in connection with this the 
story may be told of the agent of the burglary 
insurance firm who recently insured for the King a 
quantity of valuable plate. 

“<1 should like, if your Majesty will allow me,” 
said the agent, “ to make public the fact that my 
company has insured the plate.” 

“Well, on the whole, I think ycu had better 
not,” said the King, smiling. ‘“ My subjects 
might feel offended if they thought I suspected 
their honesty!” 


MANY HAPPY RETURNS. 

Amonc the birthday celebrities this woek are Mr. 
Rutland Barrington and Mr. David Lloyd George. 

Mr. Barrington told us a story recently about a 
lady he was introduced to at an “at home.” 
Theis names were, as usual, slurred over, and Mr. 
Barrington was, therefore, not much surprised 
when she remarked, ‘You put me in mind of 
Rutland Barrington. Are you ever taken for 
him ?” 

“Yes,” said Barrington, * 1 am considered to 
lear a slight resemblance to that cclebrated 
actor.” 

“LT thought so,” she said.“ But. of course, he 
is much younger and more sprightly than you 
are!’ 

To which Barrington replied with a chilly 
* Indeed ?” 

Then, apparently to soften the blow, she added, 
* But perhaps you are better looking.” 

Wherenpon Barrington bowed and left her, 
lest a worse thing should come. 


THE CONDITION. 

To celebrate the Chancellor's birthday, let 
us tell a new story about him. 

A certain explorer (name discreetly withheld) 
wanted to organise an expedition to the North 
Pole. He applicd to Mr. Lloyd George for a 
(iovernment grant towards the cost of the pro- 
jected expedition, hut the Chanccllor said he was 
unable to help him. The best thing he could 
do, he said, was to apply to the members of the 
Stock Exchange; they alwoys had money to 
spend on expeditions. 

The explorer thanked him for the hint and went 
off to sound the Stock Exchange. Some days 
later he returned. 

“Well, have you got the money you wanted ?”” 
the Chancellor asked. 

“No, not quite,” said the explorer. “As a 
matter of fact I’ve only got filty pounds, but I’ve 


“ Mect me to-night in Dreamland,” ‘Mamie May.” “All that I ask is love,” and= 
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been promised £50,000, and it depends on you 
whether I get it or not.” 

“On me ?” gasped the Chancellor. 

“Yes, they're to give me £25,000 if you come 
to the North Pole with me, and the other £25,000 
if I leave you there!” 


A ONE-SIDED CONVERSATION. 

Oxe has heard the opinion expressed by some- 
body who ought to know, that Miss Dorothy 
Craske—who is “ Abdullah” in The Forty Thieves 
at the Prince of Wales’s, Birmingham—made the 
best ‘‘ principal boy ”’ he had ever seen. 

Miss Craske says she wanted to use the telephone 
the other day, and went to one of the little public 
call-boxes. There was a mild-looking little man 
in the box with his ear to the receiver, so, thinking 
he wouldn't be long, she waited. After ten minutes, 
however, she became impatient. The little man 
still stood with the receiver glued to his car, listening 
with strained attention, but not a word had he 
uttered. 

“May I use that telephone for a few minutes 
while you are waiting ? ”’ MissCraske asked at last. 

“Shush!’”? said the man, and he waved her 
away. 

“But vou've been standing there for ten 
minutes,”’ Miss Craske protested, ‘ and you haven't 
said a word.” 

“T'm talking to my wife,” replied the littic man, 
with dignity. 


CONCLUSIVE EVIDENCE. 

Mr. Marx SHERIDAN, whose quaint humours as 
the King in Humpty Dumpty, at the Theatro Royal, 
Newcastle, keep his audiences very well pleascd 
with themselves and with him, tells a story of an 
Irishman who was charged with some offence in a 
Wild Western town. 

‘“‘ Have you anybody in court who will vouch 
for your good character?” asked the judge. 

‘““'Yes, yer honour,” replied the Irishman; 
“ there’s the sheriff there.” 

The sheriff stood up in amazement. ‘“ Why, your 
honour,” he protested, “I don’t even know the 
man.” 

The Irishman waved a_ triumphant band. 
“Observe, yer honour,” he cried, “ observe 
that I’ve lived here for twelve years and the 
sheriff doesn’t know me yet. There’s a character 
for ye!” 


THE OBLIGING DINER. 

Ayorurr of Mr. Sheridan's stories is about a 
smartly-dressed man who ordered and ate a 
particularly good dinner at a big restaurant. At 
the end of the meal he sent for the manager, and 
the manager came. 

“Oh, how do you do?” said the diner suavely. 
* T wished to remind you that I dined here some time 
ago, and because I was unable to pay, you kicked 
me downstairs.” 

The manager was embarrassed. “Well, sir,” 
he stammered, ‘“ of course, you will understand 
how difficult it is sometimes. I remember there 
was some such incident. I regret it more even 
than you can, sir, and | am glad to see you again. 
I hope we may let bygones be bygones.” 

** Quite so,” replied the diner, “quite so. I 
assure you I bear no ill-will, And now I wish 
to compliment you on a most excellently cooked 
and served dinner. The wine, also, was as excellent 
as the food ; and this cigar is quite admirable. But 
I regret, sir—l am very sorry—cr—well ’’—he 
lifted his coat-tails obligingly—* the fact is I must 
trouble you again, Mr. Manager!” 


WORTH EVERY PENNY. 

A Famots doctor, Sir James Crichton-Browne, 
who is over seventy, has surprised us all by the 
announcement that he is engaged to be married 
again. 

One recalls an appropriate enough story told 
by Sir James himself. 

A recently-married couple and a friend were 
travelling by train when they were suddenly 
plunged into the darkness of a tunnel. There 
was no light in the carriage, and when they 
abruptly returned to the daylight the bride and 
bridegroom were caught in the midst of a furtive 
kiss. 

The friend was dreadfully embarrassed, and to 
cover his confusion he said the first thing that 
came into his head. 

“'That—ah—that tunnel cost a hundred thou- 
sand pounds.” 

The bridegroom nodded his head wisely, “It 
was worth it,” he said. 


DEF” The Editor will give 2s, Gd. each wees for the 
best paragraph accepted for this column. One of 
the famous P.W. penknives will be awarded for any other 
paragraph used. If there ix more than one sender o! 
paragraph used the penknife will be awarded to 
the reader whose contribution was received first be. :t) 
The half. crown prize this week is won by Mr. Ee Saehiy 
7 Queensbury Road, Buruley. 


THINK IT OVER. 

Four men meet at a certain place, aud cach one. 
shakes hands with the other. How many times d 
their hands clasp ? 

Solution below. 


IMPOSSIBLE? OH NO! 

How can twenty-five turkeys be packed in six 
hampers so as to have an odd number in each 
hamper ? 

Solution below. 


ROUND THE WORLD. 

Two persons were born at the same place, and at 
the same moment of time. After an age of fifty 
years they both died, also at the samo place, anit 
at the same instant, yet one had lived one handred 
days more than the other, 

How was this possible ? 

Solution below, 


TRAGEDY. 
A GARDEN 
then 
A neighbour's 
hen. 


The hen was 


glad, 
The neighbour 
mad. 


The brick was 
red, 

The hen i3 
dead ! 


COMPARING DELICIOUS. 

Deticious to have a pretty girl open the 
front door and mistake you for her cousin. 

More delicious. . 

To have her remain deceived till she has 
kissed you twice and made a fuss of ‘you, 
excl.iming, “‘ Ma, here's Charles!” 

Most delicious. 

To favour the mistake until the young Ind. 
discovers it hezsclf ond have a big brother 
come along, catch you by the collar, half sha! 
the life out of you, and ask what yor are doin: 
to his sister, with an agreeable hint at 
iameciate satisfaction. 


THE WEEK'S QUEER LIMERICK. 


Sain a gentleman from the Besphorons, 
‘Tripoli will be a great losphorous 
If taken by Italy. 
Existence! Well, italby 
Worse than it ever wasphorous.” 


Solutions. 
THINK IT OVER. 


Tie answer to this is six. 


IMPOSSIBLE? OH NO! 


Pct five turkeys in five separate hampers an?! place the 
five hampers in the sizth. 


ROUND THE WORLD. 

A PERSON going around the world towards the west 
loses a day, and towards the cast he gains one. 

Suprosing, then, that two perscns are born together a‘ 
the Cape of Good Hope, from which point a voyage rount! 
the world may be performed in a year; if one porforms 
this constantly towards the west, in fifty years ho will be 
fifty days behind the stationary inhabitants, and if tiv 
other sails equally towards the east, he will be fifty days 
in advance of them. 

One, therefore, will have seen one hundred days more 
than the other, though they were born and died at the 
same place, and at the same moment, 


WEEKS ENDING 


Jan 25, 1912. 


As you will see, there is no title to this 
article. We want you to supply one. 
Prizes are being offered on the first 
page of this issue for the best titles 
submitted. Turn to the first page now 
and read all about the contest. 


Ne tt i i 
Tales of Austria’s Sorrowful Emperor. 

Tue health of the Emperor Francis-Joseph of | 
Austria is causing grave alarm in Court circles at | 
Vienna, for, in spite of his eighty-odd years, the | 
aged Emperor refuses to be * coddled ” ia any way, | 
and sternly forbids any change in the ordinary | 
routine of the Palace. 

“I've just been to call on the saddest man in| 
Europe !’’ an Ambassador once remarked as he | 
left the Palace, and the description could not be : 
bettered. 

The list of his sorrows is appalling, but their | 
only effect has been to make him more patient | 
and kind and gentle to everybody who comes in. 
contact with him. | 

A distinguished lady. on a visit to Vienna, was 
presented to the Emperor. ! 

* Have you visited any of the ‘ sights * of Vienna | 
vet 2?” he asked. 

Could Have Bitten Her Tengus Out | 

“Yes; I went this morning to the Church of the : 
Capucins,” she said, without thinking. Then, a | 
second later, she could have bitten her tongue out, | 
for she remembered that under the Church of the 
Capucins is the vault where lie the Emperor's 
murdered wife and son. ‘I mean,” she added 
hastily, “‘ I went to see the tomb of the poor young 
King of Rome, Napoleon the First's son. His | 
was such an unhappy fate!’ | 

“ Kings and Emperors must be unhappy because | 
thev are human,” the Emperor said quietly ; | 
“but their position forces them to endure many | 
things which add to their common sorrows.” ; 


eed 


| 
| 
| 
| 


BOMB SHOPS AR 


“Portable bombs can be bought quite cheaply,” 
each ten bombs the purchaser receives a bonus.” 


“SOME THING 
FAIRLY QUIET, 
PLEASE.” 


"OUR LATEST 
PATTERNS FOR 
giz, SIR” 


N{ cus SENTS 
N!_AT THE BOMB EMPORIUM. 


MSSM Mon” 


DEFERRED SYSTEM OF 
PAYMENTS ARE QUOTED; 
BUT THIS MIGHT LEAD f 
TO UNPLEASANTNESS. } 


=—“I don’t care what becomes of nec.’ 


Po 
(xs) 
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Describing the incident afterwards, the lady | One morning tho Prince's valet knocked at lis 


said the Emperor's voice never faltered a second, 
nor did his eyes lose their calm serenity as she 
uttered the imprudent remark, but he trembled a 
little and his thin hands were clenched. 

Twice his own life has been attempted by 


ago, and now he is so universally beloved 
by his people that there is little fear of such an 
attempt being repeated. 

_Once, driven to despair by the crushing defeat of 
his army at Solferino, ‘he attempted what was 
practically suicide by standing motionless for some 
time in the fire of a French battery, hoping to be 
struck down. 
defeat some years later at Sadowa, when he was 
compelled to make peace with the Prussians 


to prevent them advancing on his helpless 
capital. 
But it is his more personal sorrows that 


draw everybody’s sympathy and affection towards 


| him. 


A Brother Shot by Rebels. 

His brother Maximilian, who had been induces 
to accept the imperial crown of Mexico, in 1864. 
was captured by some of his rebellious subjecis 
three years later and shot; while his unhappy 
wife, known as the Empress Charlotte of Mexico, 
then in Europe imploring help for Maximilian, lost 
her reason on hearing of her husband's death, and 
is now living out her lite, hopelessly insane, in a 
castle in Belgium. 

The next awful blow that fell on Francis Joseph 
was the death of his only son, the Crown Prince 
Rudolf. To this day his death remains a mystery, 


and it is believed that, besides the old Emperor | 


himself, there are only three or four people alive 


: who know exactly what happened, and those people 


are bound by the most solemn oaths not to reveal 
the secret. 

All that is certainly known is that the Prince 
was one of a hunting-party at Mayerling. which 
also included the Baroness Marie Vecsera, a young 
lady with whom Rudolf was passionafely in love. 


—~ 


says a daily paper. “A large choice is offered 


WWW Ss EE 
KURT OW, TAANKS. IT}. 
BONUS, sIR.FoR ) | WILL OO NICELY 
Your ESTEEMED) | FOR MY WIFE'S 
PATRONAGE” 4 


SECOND -HA 
8s BOMBS ed 
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c this brain. 
assassins, but the last time was over thirty years | 


His army sustained another terrible | 


Theat is a sentence niadle frou populai 


door repeatedly, and, receiving no reply, he becane 


| larmed and broke into the roum. 


Your candles were still burning, and by the Jizi.t 
the valet saw his master lying dead. a bullet throught 
Near him, clutching an empty b:itl: 
that had contained prussic acid, lay the body of 
Marie Vecsera. The accepted version is that th: 


, unhappy lovers committed suicide; but there ars 


other versions Icss creditable. 


“Anything is better than the truth,” the 


; Emperor is reported to have said when asked 


‘ What official explanation should be given to tho 
public. 


His Wife Assassinated. 


Events steadily marched towards the next great 
‘tragedy. The Archduchess Matilda died froma tic: 
effects of burns, the Archduke Ladislaus was killed 
‘in a hunting accident, and the Archduke Jolian 
_(“ Johan Orth ”’) renounced his rights and vanished 
| utterly. 

Then, in 1897, the Emperor's sister-in-law. {!¢ 
Duchess d’Alencon, was burned to death at tic: 
terrible Charity Bazaar fire in Paris. And only a 
few months later his wife. the beautiful Empress 
Elizabeth, was assassinated at Geneva. 

When the King of Rumania was on a visit t+ 

Vienna he stayed at an hotel from whose windows 
could be seen the tragic Chapel of the Capucins, 
and it was noticed that as the King presented his 
, Rumanian courtiers to the Emperor, Francis 
| Joseph’s eyes always strayed away from their faces 

_to stare mournfully out at the wall of the chapel 
opposite. 


——= 


He (after popping the question): “ Why do 
you cry, my angel? Did t vend you by my 
proposal ?"’ 
| She (still sobbing): “Oh. no, dear, it is not 
that ; I am erying for joy. Mother always said to 
me, * May,’ she said, ‘vou are such an idiot that 
you would not get even a donkey for a lover,” and 
now LU lave goi one after all.” 
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POURLONLEINE SOT IS. 


to be Missed. 


By J. S. WILLOX. 
I. 


Cou Perr sat writing in his consulting-room in 
Harley Street and scowled at what he wrote. 

“It's no good!” he exclaimed, flinging the pen 
down impatiently. ‘I can’t get any sort of excuse to 
read plausibly. Why can't we speak the truth in 
these things? Then I could tell him plump out that 
I’m not going to his house again because I'm in love 
with his wife.” 

He walked over to the window and stared out 
moodily. A knock at the door roused him. 

““Mr. Richmond to sce you, sir,” said tho maid. 

“Richmond !” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Show him in.” 

“ How odd !’” he added to himself ; ‘‘ and I’m just 
writing to him.” 

A few seconds later Harry Richmond was shown in. 
The two men had been friends at school and college, 
and their friendship had lasted firmly even after Harry 
married. 

‘* Hello, old man ! ” Colin exclaimed. 
called professionally, I hope ?” 

* That’s just it,” was the reply. 

Colin glanced at him sharply. Harry had always 
been inclined to worry about his small ailments. 

“I'm sorry to hear that. What's up now?” 

“Oh, I don’t suppose it’s anything much,” Harry 
said; ‘I’ve had a cold for some time that I dont 
seem able to shake off. These last few days I've been 
coughing a bit, and yesterday and to-day I bromght 
up a little—oh, very little—blood.” 

“Blood, eh?” said Colin gravely. _“‘ We'll have 
a look at you.” Twenty minutes later the ex- 
amination was completed, and Colin looked graver 
than before. 

“Well 2” Harry asked, struggling into his coat again. 

“To anybody else,” Colin said, “I mightnt be 
quite so plain. I'm sorry to say, Harry, that one of 
your lungs is touched—tuberculosis.” 

‘“‘ Bad ?” Harry asked quict!. 

“H'm! I think we'll be able to take it in time to 
prevent much trouble. Ill put you under my new 
treatment at once.” 

‘A new treatment ?” Harry echocd. 

“Yes: I've been working at it for some time now,” 
Colin said, *‘ and lately it has proved quite successful.” 

“It’s rather a facer,” Harry replied thoughtfully. 
“But I'd sooncr you looked after me than anybody 
else. By the way, you're coming round to-night, 
aren’t you?” ; 

Colin started, and his glance strayed to the half- 
written letter on tho table. He had forgotten ! 

“To-night 2? Well, as a matter of fact,” he said, 
“JT was just writing to say I couldn’t come.” 

** But you promised you'd look in to-night. Millicent 
told me to remind you. She has a great notion of you, 
has Millicent ; and she'll bo disappointed.” 

“Tl see what I’m doing,” Colin replied, covering his 
hesitation by looking in his diary. What on earth was 
he todo? Loyalty to his friend had kept his passion 
for Millicent in check; but every timo he saw her, 
every time he touched her hand, every time she smiled 
at him he felt his loyalty weakening. 

He had been seeking for some good reason to give 
for not going, and Fate seemed bent on forcing him to 

o more often. Worse still, it was giving into his 

ands the life of Millicent’s husband. Colin shuddered. 
Ought he to tell Harry to consult somebody clso ? 
But he had such faith in his new serum that ho believed 
he was the only man in London who could positively 
cure him. He would cure him ! 

“Yes,” he said aloud, “Ill come round to-night, 
and we'll commence the treatment to-morrow.” 


II. 

They sat long over dessert that night, discussing 
Colin’s new treatment for consumption. 

“to ‘pe a phial of the scrum with me,’ Colin 
said. “I thought you might care to sce it.” 

He produccd a short glass tube, rather like a small 
thimble in shape, filled to the brim with a yellowish 
liquigl, with an air-tight cover sealed with a whito wax. 
He handed it to Millicent who, taking it carelessly 
broke the cover. , 

“That scrum is quite useless now,’ Colin said 
quickly. 

“Why?” 


“You haven't 


‘* Useless !’? Harry repeated. 
“There was no air in that phial before, Colin ex- 
plained, “ and the minute the covering was broken the 
oxygen from the air produced a chemical reaction in 
the serum, so that instead of doing the paticnt good, 
it would sooner or later simply make him sick, That 


Can you beller it? Vake as smart a sentence as you can. 


was one of my great difficulties at first, for sickness in 
& consumptive patient would almost certainly cause & 
dangerous hemorrhage, probably fatal. I was quite 
suro of my scrum for a long time before I ventured to 
inoculate anybody with it. I had to get a special 
contrivance for filling the phials, and I had also to 
invent a special syringe that will keep the serum air- 
tight right up to the time it is injected into the 
paticnt.’ 

“And when do you start on me ?”’ Harry asked. 

“To-morrow morning,” Colin replied. “ Ill come 
round and do it myself; then I'll inject it every day 
for threo weeks.” 

“And I’ve got to stay in bed for three wecks ?” 

Colin rose, smiling. 

“ Be thankful, my son, if you haven't to stay in bed 
for three months,” he said. “‘‘ I must be off now. No, 
don’t come to the door. Fresh air is all very good 
for you; but you'll have to avoid night air.” 

“Quite right,” Millicent chimed in. “ I'll help him 
with his coat and see him off the premises.” 

Colin caught his breath sharply. He followed her 
into the hall with something like fear at his heart. 
She picked up his overcoat and held it open, while he 
funtbled and thrust his arms into the sleeves. Her 
nearness maddened him. He swung round suddenly 
and stared into‘her face, meeting eyes that were 
fastened as intently on his own. Then everything, 
honour and loyalty, and even commonsense caution, 
fell away, and he ag ei her arms and dragged her, 
unresisting, towards him. One arm went swiftly 
round her neck. She raised her face, her eyes co | 
her breath coming in quick gasps through parted lips. 
He stooped and crushed her lips against his own. 

As abruptly as the passion had seized him he 
released her. He stepped back and leaned against the 
wall, breathing hard, and staring at her as she stood 
there, smiling uncertainly at him and swaying a little. 
The world, after that insane moment, righted itself 
again, and he remembered Harry. 

She held out her hands, but with a gesture of utter 
despair he pulled open the door and went out, leaving 
her standing there, Her arms dropped to her sides, 
and, walking a little unsteadily, she went back to the 
room where she had left her husband. 

Colin did not come the next day as he had promised. 
His assistant, Dr. Strangford, came and injected the 
serum. Dn Perr was ill, he said. ‘The days passed, 
and still Dr. Strangford came to inject the serum, 
bringing the same message. On the last day of the 
third week, the last day the scrum was to be injected, 
Dr. Strangford did not appear. He was down with 
influcnza, and Colin himself drove up and knocked at 
the door. When he entered the invalid’s room he had 
the appearance of a man who had been through a long 
and painful illness. 

“Great Scott!” Harry exclaimed. 
you been doing to yourself?” 

“Oh, a bad cold, that’s all !’’ Colin replic 1 shortly. 

Millicent came in. She, too, looked a little pale, 
and there were dark lincs under her eyes. 

“TI thought I heard your voice,” she said. “ Glad 
to sec you again. Am I in the way?” 

“Oh, no,” he answered and turned to the nurse. 
‘‘ Has tho serum come from the laboratory ?_ 1 told 
them to send it round by messenger at eleven.” 

“Tl inquire,” replied the nurse. 

“No, I'll go, nurse,” Millicent said, and left the room. 

With a little sigh, almost of relicf, Colin turned 
again to his patient. 

“ And how do you feel now ?” 

“Al,” was the prompt reply. ‘‘ Honestly, old man, 
I think that serum has done me good already.” 

“That's capital. After this injection I’m going to 
give you a rest for a week till I come back——” 

“ You’re going away ?”’ Harry asked. 

“Yes, for a week; I’m a bit run down. Let’s hear 
how the chest sounds now ” 

He had just finished his examination when a maid 
came in with a tiny square package. Mrs. Richmond 
had told her to give it to the doctor, she said. 

“Thanks,” said Colin, and handed it to the nurse. 
“JT think I'll go abroad for a tramp,” he said. 
“Nothing picks me up like a good spell of walking. 
Are you ready, nurse ?” 

She gave him the phial. A second later the needle 
had pierced the air-tight covering, the sy:inge had 
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drawn up the required amount of serum, and the la:t 
injection had been made. 

When Colin went downstairs he was told that Mrs, 
Richmond had gone out. He had dreaded secing he: 
again. All these three weeks he had fought against « 
devil that had tempted him, whispering constantly : 
“ Just a little air in the phial. . . . Nobody would 
know. . . . Sickness. . « - Hemorrhage . , 
natural enough _. . . and Millicent. . = 

Till this last day, when Strangford had been unabh 
to come, he had fought the whispering devil; to-day 
he had feared even to bring the serum in his pocket, 
dreading a weak, unguarded moment. 

He had done well, he said ; and that night saw hit 
flying across France in the Swiss express. One eveniny 
a week later he was back in London again, with the 
feeling that the mountain air had made his brain cleav 
again. On the way from the station he stopped hi- 
taxi in Portland Place to ask how Harry Richmon:! 
had got on in his absence. 

“ Well, nurse, how's the patient ?” he asked, smiling. 

“J—T'm looking after Mrs. Richmond, sir ; she hay 
had a nervous breakdown,” the nurse replied, hesitatiny, 
a little. ‘Have you not heard? The morning aftc: 
you left Mr. Richmond had a bad relapse, and dicd 
after severe hemorrhage.” 


III. 

Millicent went abroad at once, and when she returned 
Colin asked her to marry him and she consented. The 
were married very quietly, and after the honcymonn 
they settled down in a larger house in Harley Strect. 
The next few years were very happy for Colin, hi- 
only trouble being Millicent’s uncertain health. 

He became seriously alarmed when he detecte! 
signs of possible consumption, and insisted that sh 
should take a long sca voyage. When sho returnc! 
he was horrified at the change. 

““My dear! My dear!” he exclaime:t, giipping hier 
hands and staring into her face with grave concern. 

“Tm very ill, Colin,” she told him quietly. 
“ Tuberculosis.” 

“No, no, dearest,” he cried; “it can't be that! id 
But his heart sank within him. 

“The doctor on tho ship told me. I made him t«!! 
me. But I knew before. Come, old man,” she went on, 
with an attempt at gaicty; “don’t look so trazic. 
You've pulled others through ; there's no knowing, ye 
may manage to save me. You must start injectiv,: 
your serum into me.” 

The remark affected them both curiously. Millicent 
herself put her hand to her lips and looked quick! 
away as though regretting sho had ma‘le it. Colin, 
too, looked distressed. 

“No, dear,” he said; ‘‘ the serum is uscless, Vin 
afraid. I’ve never used it since—since Harry dic. 
It did him no good. iis death was made just a litth 
more bitter by knowing that my great disvovery w.. 
a failure.” 

Millicent looked at him in a quick, frightened way. 

“J—T never thought of it in that way,” she said. 
After a little she went on: * Well, Coly, you must do 
what you can for me, for I love you very dearly, and 
I don’t want to leave you yet, but I'm atrait—- 

All that medical skill and loving carte could do wi~ 
done, but very soon he knew that his wife waslying faste 

“It’s Fate,” she said quietly, when he was forced ts 
tellher. There was a long silence. ‘Then suddenly she + ¢ 
up in bed and held out her hands to him implorin«!: . 

“Colin! Colin!” she cried out. “I can't bear i: 
any longer. I’m frightened now! I must tell you, 
but don‘t—don’t be too hard on mo!” 

He hurried over and sat on the edge of the bed wii 
his arm round her. ‘* What’s the matter, dearest ‘ 

“Tt’s been dreadful—oh, horrible!”? sho crie:!. 
clinging to him wildly. ‘* Promise you'll be a litt. 
sorry for me, for I’ve loved you so much.” 

While he was petting and urging her to be calm, t'. 
panic left her as suddenly as it had come. 

“Listen!” she said, the words coming quiet! 
slowly, with a sort of cold determination. ~ The das 
you came to inoculate Harry you sent me to sce if th: 
serum had come. I'd remembered what you had sai: 
ahout sickness and hemorrhage, and I'd been terrific! 
every day in case I should have an op portunity to 
touch it and let air into it and kill him. It had come. 
and—I opened—it.” 

There was a dreadful silence in the room. 

“Then I sealed it up again,” she went on in (1 
same cold voice, “ with a little wax from a candle an! 
wrapped it up and told one of the maids to give it tv 
you. I dared not sce you myself. After that I wen" 
out, and stayed away from the house all day ; and i! 
night I was afraid to go back, and I went to you! 
house to tell you what I had done, so that perhaj: 
yeu might save him if it did make him sick ; but yo 

ad gone away. I went homo then, and Harry wi 
no worse, but he died next morning.” 

The hard, frozen calmness collapeed, and she clun 
to him, screaming out : “ Colin, I’ve been doing it ove 
and over and over again ever since!” 

She fell back exhausted, and, calling wildly for 
nurse to go to her, he staggered away. 

“ And the serum was good after all, and might hav 
saved her!” he groaned in an agony. ** And it’s tu: 
late!’ That evening Millicent died in his arms. 
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Mob Law Reigned in the Big Strike of 1878. 
By “EX-FACTORY HAND.” 

Tne year was 1878. Elderly and middle-aged 
readers will no doubt recall it easily. In the 
Cotton County it stands boldly out from all the 
other years in time’s calendar. A great strike took 
place: @ determined struggle between cotton 
workers and manufacturers. 

Strangely enough, the rioting broke out at a 
little town called Darwen, known as the Peaceful 
Valley. What irony, eh ? ; ; 

One night g few of the Peaceful Valleyites— 
spinners, Weavers, . cardroom workers, winders, 
warpers (women as well as men)—organised an 
attack on the house of a big employer. Thousands 
joined them next day, and they riddled the residence 
with stones, and then burned the man’s eftigy. 

Within a few hours the workers of the neighbour- 
ing towns rose as one man and followed Peaceful 
Valley's lead. In their hcarts was a lust for revenge 
which they were bent on satisfying at all costs. 
The men and women of Blackburn and surrounding 
townships marched in a great body to Clayton 
(range, the home of Colonel Raynsford Jackson, 
Chairman of the Associated Employers of East 
Lancashire, intent on killing the man and firing his 
house. 


ec: 


© 
Set the House Alight. 

Colonel Jackson saw the mob coming and fled 
through a back door, and Mrs. Jackson, surrounded 
hy her children, and crying bitterly, met the strikers 
on the lawn and begged of them to return. 

But her appeals were useless. ‘The men streamed 
into the Grange, smashed the furniture, and threw 
it out of the windows, set the house alight, and | 
shrieked out: 

‘Jackson! Where is Jackson ?” 

As the mansion was reduced to a mass of blazing | 
ruins the maddened army raced away in the 
direction of Mr. Coddington’s house, Wycollar Hall, 
whore it was supposed the Colonel had taken refuge. 
In the centre of the town the Mayor pleaded with 
them from the town hall steps, but to no purpose. 

On they went. All day longsthey continued 
their work of destruction, and when night fell the 
town looked as if it had been the scene of real 
warfare. 

That night hundreds of extra policemen poured 
into Blackburn, and in the early hours men of the 
17th Lancers came, along with a detachment of the 
15th Foot Regiment, but before the soldiers could 
“et near them the mob had sacked the residence of 
nother employer, Mr. Hornby, son of one of the 
Men:bers of Parliament for the town. 

Every tree, shrub, and flower in the spacious 
grounds was torn up, the house was wrecked, and 
the owner warned that if he appeared in sight he 
would be killed. 

Hospitats Filled With Victims. 

Like wild beasts who had tasted blood the mob 
pressed forward, eager for more. Volleys of stones 
crashed their way through the windows of every 
mill, and the masters went in fear of their lives. 
Fights with policemen were amony the commonest 
of the sights. The local hospitals were soon filled 
with the victims, doctors ran out of lint, and in 
every chemist’s shop near where the fighting took 
place were men stretched out on the floors senseless, 
with battered heads or broken limbs. 

No man went out of a morning unarmed—if not 
with a revolver, at least with a knife, or a poker, or 
a chisel, or hammer. It was a real reign of terror, 
with all terrorism’s terrible lawlessness. A man 
would hear his child crying for bread, would snatch 
up a carving-knife and rush outside to look for an 
employer. 

Behind him, wild-eyed, dishevelled, hair flying in 
the wind, ran his terrified wife begging of him to 
leave the weapon at home, and not run the risk of 
the gallows. 

And how very real the starving was! All so 
needless too. As the white-faced little kiddies 
passed through the streets on their way to school 
you could hear the policemen crying: ‘God 'elp 
ome ” and see the big fellows in blue handing the 
children chunks of bread-and-cheese. Five minutes 
or so later duty compelled them to draw their 
batons and charge the kiddies’ parents. 

One such child was my sister. She was not very 
strong, and when the food ran out at home she 
a rn like a neglected flower, and died. 

What a great and noble race we are! 


For the best sentence I will give five shillings. 
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This Football Skill Competition has been devised for the amusement th 
thousands of our readers who take a keen interest in Association pide Mee ane te eantae 


them to put their knowledge to good account. 


The prize offered is £250, and the task 


set enables competitors to display their skill in following up football, and also fosters their 
interest in the game. 


£1150 IN PRIZES NOW PAID. 
INCLUDING THREE OF £250. 


WHAT YOU 


think will win. 


‘ m HAVE TO DO. 
On the entry form below you will find the names of the 
in seventeen matches to be played on Saturday, Sencary athe = 
You have first of all to make yourself acquainted with the records and 
capabilities of the various clubs, and decide in each case which club you 
Then draw a line in ink through the name of the club which 
you believe will lose. If,in your opinion, anyof the matches will result in a 
draw, then leave names of both teams in. 


NO ENTRANCE FEE. 


Tue clubs whose names we give are all in the Footla:i 
or Southern Leagues, and to guide you in preparing your 
forecasts you would be well advised to keep a record of 
their matches before you. The names of the players in 
these teams can also be ascertained, if you don’t already 
know them. 

There are many thousands of people so keenly interested 
in football that the doings of every prominent club and 
player are known to them, and the matches in which 
they are engaged are of as much interest to them as the 
news in a daily paper is to the ordiuary reader. : 

These enthusiasts require no assistance from us in 
exercising their skill in choosing which they think will be 
the victorious teams, but to others, not conversant wita 
the clubs and the players and their doings, we suggest 
that a handbook giving details of last season's play will 
bo very helpful. e competitor who will gain is not the 
reader who guesses haphazard, but the one who bases his 
forecast on his knowledge of the capabilities of the teams, 

It must be clear, therefore, to you that it is necessary 
to exercise a considerable amount of akill to gain the 
prize. 

As a help and guide to the cxercise of your 
judgment, we recommend ‘‘ Pearson's Football 
Annual,” price 34. (or st frce 4J. from the 
Publisher, 17 Henrietta Strect, London, W.C.), in 
which will bz found complete information regai d- 
ing teams, records of play in past seasons, and 
results of corresponding League matches vlay.d 
last season, all of which are of enormous assistance 
in marking your coupon. 


CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 
MUST COMPLY. 


. The names of the teams which you believe will ivse 
must be cro: out, and each entry form must be 
signed by the competitor with his own name and 
address in ink. Where you forccast a draw don’t 
cross out either. . 

. When you have filled up the entry form, ent it ont and 

lace it in an envelope addressel to the Editor of 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C. Mark your envelope ‘ FuurbaLn No. 22,” in 
the top left-hand corner, and affix a penny stamp. All 
attempts must arrive nut later than tirst post Friday, 
January 26th. 

. Only one coupon may bo sent by each reader. . 

The sum of £250 will be awarded to the competitur 

from whom we receive an entry form bearing what 

proves to be the correct rasult of all the matches 
layed. In the event of a tie this sum will be divide:t. 
hould no competitor give the correct result of all tie 
matches played, £25 will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom we receive the entry form containing the 

greatest number of correct results. In the event of a 

tie the prize will be divided, and in the event of two or 

more matches not being played, the £260 will uot be 
awarded. a 

. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to 

the loss or non-deliver ed, 

and proof of postiug will not be accepted as proof ot 


receipt. ee 

. The Editor does not assume any responaibility for any 
alterations that may be made iu the fixtures givenin the 
entry form. . ae . 

. No correspondence will be entered into in connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

. The published decision is final, and competitors may 
enter on this understanding only. j 

. No coupon bearing an address in Scotland will be 
eligible for this competition. 


RESULT OF CONTEST No. 19. 

IN this contest the prize of £25 for forecasts of the results 
of matches played on January Gth, has been wou by 
H. Warner, Junr., Shavington, ur. Crewe, who had 
only three results incorrect. 


of any attempt submitted, | 


CUT OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 


Pearson’s Football Contest. | 
No. 22. 


Matches to be played on Saturday, Jan. 27th. 
Cross out which you consider will be the losing club, For 
a draw don’t cross out either. 


Woolwich Arsenal Sheffield United 


< 


| 


Manchester City v Newcastle United 
Sunderland v Manchester United 
Sheffield Wednesday v Notts County 

Bury v Middlesbrough 
Clapton Orient v Wolverhampton Wan 
Grimsby Town v Burn'ey 
Huddersfield Town v Derby Couniy 
Blackpool v Fulham 

Glossop v Bradford 

Leyton v Stoke 

Norwich City v Brighton & Hove A. 
Crystal Palace v Northampton 
Southampton v Swindon 

Watford v Millwall 

New Brompton v Queen’s Park Rangers 
Exeter City v Brentford 


The above matches take place on the ground 
of the first-named club. 


I agree to abide by the decision published in 
** Pearson’s Weekly” and to accept tt as final, and 
I enter only on this understanding, and I agree to 


abide by the conditions printed in ‘‘ Pearson's 
Weekly.” 

Signature v.cccsses couentecsecrceternane conaeeasennt ennceetan 
Address. 


WHAT WINNERS SAY. 


M+. F. Barnfield, 4 Finsbury Street, Sudden, Rochdale, 
wiuncr of £250 in this Football Competition, writes: 


“have in my possession one of your ‘ Foot- 
ball Annuals,’ and consider it an excelient 
guide and a great help.” 


Other winners who recommend “ Tearson’s Footb:t!t 


Annual,”’ ave as follows: 
Mr. J. Hindmarch, 18 Beach Street, Sunderland, 


; winner of £125. 


| 


Mark posteards ‘ Pantos.” 


Mr. G. E. Pepper, 24 Station Parade, Norbury. 
winner of £25. 

Mr. J. Lively, 57 The Side. Newcastie-on-Tyne, 
winner of £25. 

Mr. A. Harrison, 
winner of £25, 

Mr. F. Tilby, 14 Hamilton Mews, St. John's Wood 
Road, winner of £12 10s. 

Mr. W. J. Smart, 88 Bridport Road, Upper 
Edmonton. winner of £6 5s. 


Mr. A. Hooker, White Horse. 
Holborn, winner of £6 5s. 


‘*Pearson’s Football Annual,” price 3d., 
may be obtained, post free 4d., from the 
Publisher. 17 Henrietta St., London, W.C. 


3 Bream Street. Old Ford, 


Fetter Lane, 


See pause 760.) 
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[Te LIFE OF A PANTO DRESS. 


Co tei i i 

Told by WILLY CLARKSON, the famous costumier. 

You might scarcely believe it, but the life of a 
pantomime dress is a very long and adventurous 
one. It has a life of ahout twelve years, sometiines 
more. You may guess it needs a pretty strong 
constitution to live as long as that. 

When it is first born into its woild of glitter 
and gaiety, it is worth anything from £35 upwarde. 
But what a fall, when its worn body is picked to 
pieces! But wo'll come to that presently. 

With what tremendous anxiety its first appear- 
ance is awaited. The principal boy or girl has 
heen for weeks talking about it to her friends, 
and her pretty brow will pucker if it does not 
receive the admiration which she thinks it deserves. 

At last it makes its public début in the great 
pantomime. The children gaze at it in wonder, 
the grown-ups go into raptures over the beautiful 
colours and trimming. It is the talk of the town. 

But pantomimes cannot run for ever, and at last 
the final curtain falls, and the season is over. 
ut not the life of the pantomime dress. It has 
had its period of glory, and now its humiliation 
commences. 

Put Away for a Year. 


Never again will it inclose the dainty form 
about which it used to cling so affectionately. 
The principal boy or girl has thrown it carcless!y 
aside, and it lies, with many others, in the store, 
wondering, if it can wonder, what awaits it. 

After a time it sees the light again. It is laid 
out to the view of the keen-eyed provincial managers 
who are on the look-out for costumes for their next 
year’s pantomime. Forgotten by its original fair 
wearer. it changes hands, and for many months 
lies idle in a great chest. 

Then Christmastide comes round again, and the 
famous dress worn by the still more famous panto- 
mime star again makes a public appearance, but 
after sundry surgical operations to fit it to its 
new wearer, and with diminished pomp and glory. 

Still it excites wonder and comment among first- 
class provincial audiences, and is not humiliated 
in any great degree. 

At the end of its second season it passes through 
a similar experience. But this time the eyes that 
view it are less particular, the limbs it incloses less 
shapely, the surgical operation it undergoes more 
severe. the audience before which it makes its bow less 
critica]. But it still excites the gleeful exclamations 
of the children, even if the grown-ups are rather 
contemptuous. 

How can they be otherwise, when its three years 
of hard service are beginning to he apparent, and 
its lustre is dulled and its brilliance of colour 
diminished ? 

Now its descent in the social scale becomes more 
rapid. It is purchased by a wardrobe dealer. An 
ordinary, haggling. chaffering, wardrobe dealer. 
‘rhe shame of it! It is exposed, for months at a 
time perhaps, amid a motley collection in a shabby 
shop window. 

Hired Out at a Bob a Night. 

Urchins stare at it from the street, and none of 
the passers-by recognises it as the original dress 
worn by the popular pet of pantomime. 

At last a big carnival is announced, and several 
young women will enter the shop and examine it, 
pinching and pulling it about, dragging at its 
scams, and passing remarks not always compli- 
mentary. At last one of them will buy it. But 
at what a price! A paltry pound or two. 

There are more surgical operations, and _ its 
next public appearance is made amid garish 
glamour and showers of confetti. One appearance 
only, and then, humiliation deep, it is sold back 
to the same wardrobe dealer for a few shillings. 

One can hardly bear to speak of its closing years. 
They are too painful. After all sorts of vicissitudes 
it is hired out, for a shilling or two per night, for 
third-rate fancy dress balls and skoting carnivals. 

It cannot go on for ever. It is scarred and seared 
by surgical treatment, perhaps even singed by 
a carelessly handled cigarette. 

No one will even pay a shilling to wear it, the 
famous costume that was made to the order of 
the great star for £35! 

It gets dingier and dingier in its old age, until 
at last ghoulish hands strip it of all the little 
value that remains, and, all its beauty gone for 
ever, it is cast with rags to its final destruction. 

Sad, isn’t it ? 


——_______ 
ojEqEla=—aee———— 
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Time: When Young Men's Th tan 
me: en Young Men's oughts L' th 
Turn to Love. . 

Gertie Jones wants a nice little home of her own, and she 
thinks she has found ber Heo cm 

For days, as he passes on his way to work, she clasps her 
hands together and throws him sly, ching glances. 

But Adolphus—poor fellow—is married, and he takes no heed. 

Gertie plots, 

One morning, when no one but Adolphus is near, the fair 
damsel throws herself from the parapet of a bridge into the 
Serre kal seccama! ABalgnich @ 

e bait succecds! olphus plunges to the rescue and 
brings her wet—but happy—ashore, whe is receiving the 
thanks that Gertie has planned, when Mrs. A. appears. 

Alas, Adolphus ! 


Many people have been worried as to which came first in the world, the hen or the egg. 


WEE ENDING 
Jan. 25, 1912. 


——s 


ROUF-FIGHTS WITH CONVICTS. 


Agile Lags who have Scaled Water-Pipes oni 
Kept the Warders at Bay for Days. 


In popular detective stories it is no uncommen 
feat for a character to reach the ground from a row! 
or 'ofty window by climbing down a water-pipe «r 
lightning conductor. 

Such a feat i3 extremely difficult, and if anyo:: 
doubts this statement, let him try it for himself. 

To climb up a water-pipe, needless to say. i: 
a far more arduous task, yet that it is not impos. i :.. 
has been proved moro than once by inmate; «. 
various penal establishments. e 

A few weeks ago a human monkey at Park- 
hurst broke away and went straight up twei.! 
feet of perpendicular iron piping on to the root «:: 
the porch to the main building. 

The warders brought a ladder, but the fell..v 
tore slates from the roof and pelted them, sho:ti:: « 
defiance. The warders, however, were equal to (.-- 
emergency. Three got up on the roof behi::: 
and tied a rope toachimney. Then one slid dow». 
and catching the fugitive in the rear soon ov- 
powered him. 

Gave in to a Fire Hose. 

Convicts seem to have a cat-like affection { : 
roofs. A man called Crowther broke from hi: 
guards at Portland one spring morning three yeu 
ago and went up a water-pipe with most amazii: 
speed and agility. He reached the roof, gain:.! 
a chimney, and seated himself on top of it. Wh: 
a fire was lighted underneath he stopped up th 
opening with his coat and announced his willingne : 
to make terms with the Governor. 

However, when a fire hose was tumed upon hh: 
he soon found the position untenable, and sii 
rendered unconditionally. 

But all such fugitives are not so easily capturc.!. 
One day in April, 1907, a gang of convicts we: 
exercising in the yard at Wormwood Scrubs whe : 
one of them named Davis seized a spade, i:"'! 
curying it in some miraculous fashion wer! 
straight np the water-pipe on to the roof of Block C. 

Reaching the roof he raced across it with th: 
speed and agility of a cat. Laughing aloud, liv 
brought his spade crash down upon a large skyligl:', 
shattering the glass to atoms. 

Singing at the top of his voice the appropti:.t 
ditty, “I fear no foe in shining armour,” he start.:/ 
on a crusade of glass breaking. Warders could ca 
nothing. Any who approached were greeted witi 
showers of tiles and glass. 

For five hours this sort of thing went on, and hy 
the end of that time the fellow had done over fi+° 
hundred pounds’ worth of damage. 

At last it began to rain. A couple of ward:s 
managed to reach the roof from the other side. 
They pounced upon Davis. He fought tierce!y, 
and they had to stan him before they could bin 
him down. 

Roast Beef as a Bait, 

Tagney, the man who caused such a sensat.on 
some ten years ago by a similar exploit was 
confined at Pentonville at the time. 

He spent two whole days and a night on the 100, 
and that in spite of the fact that there was a shar) 
frost. In the morning, to use a spectator’s descii}) 
tion, ‘‘’E’s a orful-looking object. ’E’s got a fac«: 
like a demon and a neck like a bull.” 

At any rate, he was black as a sweep; his «1! 
was gone, and he was reduced to drinking ditty 
water out of the gutter. 

At last some genius thought of offering food as 4 
bait, and a plate of hot, steaming roast beef wis 
brought out and shown to Tagney. ‘That fetchca 
him. 

He had been thirty hours on the roof clad in 
nothing but shirt and trousers, and he had reachei! 
it by climbing sixty feet up a water-pipe. 

Almond’s escape from Carlisle Prison could only 
have been effected by a man of amazing physic! 
strength and plenty of pluck. He got out of hi- 
cell by filing through two stout iron bars, and then 
climbed two walls, one twelve feet high, the other 
fourteen. He had no rope or ladder to help hin 
in either case. 

Finally he had to drop from the outer wall, « 
sheer depth of thirty feet into the road. How 
he succeeded in doing this without breaking any 
bones passes comprehension. But he was quite 
unhurt and was not caught for some time after- 
wards, 


WEEK ENDING 
Jan. 25, 1912. 


A Strange Si 
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PICK UP THE THREADS OF THE STORY HERE. 


LORD MILLBOROUGH is a wealthy cotton merchant 
and the virtual owner of Millborough. When a 
young man he falls in love with—— 


Y RYDER, ® minder of looms, and grievousl, 

ag her. Mary forgives him, but is nos 
that they can never be man and wife, for she has 
a marily brute of a husband living, she believes 
in Canada. One night she returns home from 
work to find that her husband has returned. 
That same night he is found dead, and Mary Ryder 
has disappeared. That crime was committed 
twenty years ago, and now Mary Ryder keeps 
lodgings in Corus Streot, London, under the name 
of Mrs. Paul. 

LADY MILLBOROUGH is the woman Lord Mill- 
borough eventually marries. Tho union is not 
a happy one. 

FAIRY WILLOW.-—-A pretty, shallow-minded little 
witch whose one ambition is to be a great actress. 
Lady Millborough takes her from the mills to act 
as a servant at the Hall. Fairy does not like her 
new work, and runs away on the night that—— 


BABBAGE steals ‘Lady BaUboreney® jewels and also a 
sealed packet containing Millborough’s 
confession of his sin. Babbage is one of the u 
lings of ——— 

STANLEY JACK and Miss DELORME'S gang. 
They pose as a dramatic agency, but work big 
crimes all over the country. Acting under 
Stanley Jack’s orders, Babbage fills a footman’s 
position at Millborough Hall in place of a dis- 
missed servant, Stevens. Babbage places his 
spoils in a bag, and secretes the bag in a hut for 
two other members of the gang. 


BOB EVANS is Lord Millborough’s chauffeur, and a 


faithful lover to Fairy Willow. When Fairy runs 
away to London to make hor name on the stage— 


er- 


mainiy on the advico of Stanley Jack—she per- 
suades Bob to fetch her bag from a hut where she 
has hidden it, and also to take her to the railway- 
station in one of his master’s cars. On the way 
back from the station Evans swerves round tho 
dead body of Stevens. He is arrested and charged 
with the murder. Latcr on ho is tried and 
acquitted, on the evidenco of—— 

CHIEF INSPECTOR PICKLES, of Scotland Yard. 
Pickles is slowly but surely getting on the track of 
the Stanley Jack gang. He falls into a trap set 
by Babbage and is nearly killed. 

LISETTE DUPONT.—Lady Millborough’s vivacious 
French maid, She is in love with Pickles, and 
has promised to help him in his investigations by 
keeping a watch on Babbage. 

THE RAT-CATCHER of Divor Street—better known 
as Old Stump, owing to a malformed hand. Old 
Stump steals the bag that Bob fetched for Fairy, 
and finds it contains Lady Millborough’s jewels 
—in reality paste—and the sealed ket con- 
taining the confession. He comesto Millborough 
to extort money from her ladyship. Incidentally, 
he—with Drake’s aid—rescues Pickles from the 
trap set by Babbage. 

BETH WILLOW, the daughter of Lord Millborough 


and Mary Ryder. She believes herself to 
Fairy’s sister, and she is in love with—— 
MARCUS DRAKE, Lord Millborough’s trusted 


secretary and companion. 

LUKE WOAD is the ne’er-do-well of Millborough. He 
loves Beth, and has found out the secret of her 
birth. He blackmails Lord Millborough, and 
when Beth refuses to marry him ho tells her 
that Mary Ryder is her mother. 

MRS. LUSTLEIGH.—A woman of ill-fame who 
decoys Fairy to her house and then invites Sir 


Harold Hilmon to dinner. Sir Harold yields to a 
better impulse and assists Fairy to escape. Later 
on, Evans comes to London and Sir Harold 
engages him. Fagg, Sir Harold’s manscrvant, 
foolishly relates the episode of his master and 
Fairy. Bob, mad with rage, half kills his new 
master, and then leaves tho house. 

SALVATION JEMMY,—An ex-burglar, who now 
spends his time doing rescue work. He mects 
Bob Evans on the Embankment, and is talkinz 
to him, when a woman jumps into the Thames. 
Both men go to save her; Salvation Jemmy and 
the woman are taken from the water unconscious. 
Evans seems to have disappeared. 

ROY and EILEEN MARCHANT.—Tho son and 
daughter of Lord and Lady Millborough. Sir 
Harold wishes to marry Eileen for ihe sake of her 
money, and he is very much perturbed when Roy 
discovers all about his escapade. 

MAJOR COLLETT is the head of the Millborough 
police. He is a martinet of the worst type, and 
owes his position to Lady Millborough. She has 
some hold over the Major, and tells him that hen 
jewels must not be found, as they arc paste. 


Tho last few chapters tell how Fairy Willow, who 
has joined one of Stanley Jack's touring companics, 
dines with him at his hotel. Stanley Jack decides 
to marry her by Scottish law. 

s & s ® s 

Meanwhile, Beth Willow has told Drake that, 
owing to reasons which she will not divulge, she cannot 
marry him. Drake, secing that she will not change hor 
mind, goes abroad with a famous explorer. 

After Drake's departure, Lord Millborough calls on 
Beth. While he is there, Luko Woad enters. 


(You can now read on.) 


CHAPTER FORTY-TWO (continued). 
Lord Millborough Visits Beth. 


Luge Woan’s first look of surprise had yielded 
quickly to one of insolent triumph. He closed 
the door. But in spite of his assumed indifference ho 
was restless. What had happened between Beth and 
Lord Millborough ? Did Beth know who her father 
was ? Yet even so, if sho did, it would not affect his 
power. He had his lordship, Beth, and her mother in 
the hollow of his hand! He, Woad, the man who had 
«nce been dismissed from the Windmill Spinning and 
Weaving Company's works, was top-dog now. 

Good evening!” he said with o familiarity that 
was insolence, that implicd that he was every bit as 
<vod and a better man than Lord Millborough. 

Joe Biddle had been taken back to work at the 
null, and Luke Woad's reputation had risen at a 
bound among the working-classcs in Millborough. 

A vein scemed to come into existence suddenly on 
lord Millborough’s forehead, and throbbed. 

Woad shifted his eyes to Beth. She looked a stone 
otatne now, 

Beth, my lass, yo’ know my ways and what I 
(hink of the likes o’ him. He stands for capital and 
“ppression, for keepin’ the working classes down. 
When Adam delved and Eve span—there was no place 
lor such as he. Why is there now? I tell yo’, Beth, 
that the day of honest labour is comin’ sooner than 
most folk think. But I can't have the lass that’s 
“ving to become my wife ’aving truck wi’ t’ other side. 
!'im master ’ero, my lord. Get yo’ gone, out o’ my 
liss’s "umblo ’ome !” 

For a moment murder gleamed in Lord Millborough’s 
coves, 

“You insolent dog——" 

Eh, not so fast, Mester!’ snarled Woad. ‘“* Dog 
ray be L am—but a top-dog, and yo’ know it! Ivo 
mt to 'old my little finger, and there'll ngt be @ mill or 
fictory running in Millborough !” 

‘ But his eyes said more than this to the quivering, 
livid-faced man, ‘(I know your secret,” they said. 
‘That's what I’m telling you under all this bluff and 
bunkum about labour and the labouring man! I’vo 
you in a vice—you and Mary Ryder and tho lass 

m a to marry!” 
re My lord,” Beth’s voice sounded liko a hollow 
“ho. “I thank you for your kindness in coming, but 
tt will be best if you'd go now !” 

. pid ye hear that!” jeered Luke Woad, 


“ My lord, I beg you——” 


Which do you think ? 


But before Beth could finish, someone had knocked 
on the door. Woad, nearest to the door, opened it, 
and then a sudden, sickly look overs; rad his hand- 
some, well-groomed features and he took a backward 


step. 

ie seemed to shrink a little in size, like a wind-bag 
suddenly pricked. 

Two policemen stepped into the room. At sight of 
Lord Millborough they both saluteds Then ono of 
them tapped Woad on the shoulder. 

“T'vo @ warrant against you, Woad, for being 
concerned in the attack on Mr. Marcus Drake on the 
Stack on the night of the cightecnth last. Come 
along!” 

The judge had postponed passing sentence on Bill 
Bowker, and it had been conveyed to the Reugh Terror 
that it might make a considerable difference to his 
sentence if he furnished information that would throw 
light on the outrage. The temptation had proved 
too strong. 

An oath broke from the work-shirker and agitator— 
the man who had never done an honest day's work in 
his life. For a moment he looked like fighting, but 
the next instant he straightened up and again scemed 
to become inflated. 

“A lie!’ he blustered. ‘‘ Yo" police are but the 
hirelings of capital. “Tis a trick of those that fear me, 
want to ’umble mc! Aye, Ull go wi’ ye; but Pm 
neither done nor scotched, my lord, and yo’, Beth, 
my lass, —yo'll 
belicve in my 
innocence whatever 
botides—yo'll (wait 
for me—and yo’, 
my lord, will pay 
double when wo 
‘ave our day 0’ 
reckoning! Now 
I'm ready, lads!” 


CHAPTER 
FORTY - THREE. 


The Thief! 


‘“Now then, 
. sleepy-head, hurry 
up, you'll, be late 
for that scene, I 
never saw such a 
slow coach in all 
my life!” 


ay s 
It was aving—a plain gold 
awed. Ling-vin ye 


Back up your choice with a good argument. Be brief. 
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The dressing-room of the Theatre Royal, Burton- 
field, was full of chattering girls in different stages of 
preparation for their appearance in the second act of 
Stanley Jack's company. The town was a dingy 
suburb of a larger one, the company, being what is 
theatrically known as ‘a fit-up,”” was to be there only 
three nights, then it would go on to another one. 

The room in which Fairy—or ‘ Elsa Vere "’ as she 
was known in the company, was dressing was comfort - 
less and overcrowded. A broken window Ict in a 
cold wind, and the solitary gas jet, incased in a wire 
globe, flared loudly above the one cracked looking- 
glass. But Fairy was indifferent to hor dingy sur- 
roundings. a 

The last few weeks she had been far too much taken 
up with her own thoughts to notice anything else, ancl 
the other girl's laughing reminder was hardly noticed. 
By degrces she had become friendly with her com- 
panions, but had resisted all their advances to share 
rooms with any of them, and her salary, which was 
double that of the other girls, made it casy to pay her 
way. Her aloofness gave some little cause for gossip 
at first, but after the three wecks in Scotland, when 
Stanley Jack came up from London, and left a few days 
afterwards, no one had seen aay signs of an admirer, 
and Fairy’s sceret marriage had never been discovered. 

As she hurried with her dressing, she answered tho 
girl next to her pettishly : 

“ Mind your own business, T shall be dressed soon 
enough, the room's too cold to hurry into that thin 
dress befors b need!” 

The other girl looked at her curiously. She was + 
good-natured sort of girl, and never minded being 
snubbed. 

“ How ratty you are!" she laughed. © What's up? 
You look precious scedy—got ihe hump ?° 

Fairy’s pretty face flushed. ~ Don't bother, Pm all 
right—a bit of a cold, that’s all!” 

‘But as she dressed in the stage ciothes that once sho 
had thought so lovely, but which now were tawdry and 
badly in need of renovating, she shivered, and her face 
went white beneath her make-up. For ® moment tho 
room, with its babble of chattering, quarrelling girls 
went round and round, and she swayed unstead'ly, 
biting her trembling lips lest she cried out. 

But no one noticed her, and she picked up the ono 
tumbler in the room, and, filling it with water from tho 
tin jug on the improvised washing-stand, drank 
greedily. 

The other girls had left the room when she waa 
ready, and after a hasty glance to sce where the frowzy 


| old dressee was, she slipped ber hand into the bosom of 


— 


. her, to hear her congratulations. 
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her dancing gown, and drew something out, something 
that she usually kept hidden from sight. 

It was a ring—a plain gold wedding-ring. 

_ Sho pressed it to her lips—kissing it with secret 
passion, then thrust it back into its hiding place. 

Stanley Jack’s idea of a ‘Scotch wedding ” had 
succeeded only too well. He had stayed with the 
company till the next week, then had married the 
innocent, trusting girl before a sham Sheriff—adding a 
glib lio about bts residence in the country—for no 
marriage is legal in Scotland unless the contracting 
parties have resided in the place for twenty-one days. 

Fairy, poor tragic, vain little butterfly—had known 
nothing of that. She had wanted to marry—to show 
Bob salle had let her go without a sign—that there was 
n man who wanted to marry her—to make her his wife. 
She had been flattered by the praises and artful flattery 
of the man, he had never really touched her wilful 
heart—only blunt, plain honest Bob had done that, 
but to be married scerctly to the handsome, debonatre 
manager of the company appealed to the girl’s vanity. 

She had kept it a secret ava everyone. Evon Beth 
--dear,. brave Beth, away in Millborough, had been 
told nothing—she had obeyed with touching fidelity, 
the instructions of the man who had, as she thought, 
made her his wife. 

Rosic Gay had left the company on the Saturday 
night, Sho had been paid her salary, and the fort- 
night’s money in licu of notice, and Fairy hadn't seen 
her again. 

Ske had been really sorry when Stanley Jack had 
told her airily that he had sent Rosie away because he 
had guessed that it was she who had tried to keep her 
from going to supper with him that night—but the 
man’s false love-making had silenced her qualms on 
Nosic’s account, and she had been happy, hugging her 
own poor little scerct to her heart, content to obey 
blindly, even when, her bricf travesty of a honeymoon 
over, she had scen her bridegroom leave the company, 
and she had to stay with it, waiting till he’could bring 
off the business that would help him to send for her to 
join him. 

But that had been nearly three months ago—and 
now Fairy was beginning to weary of her secret. She 
wanted to see Beth—to fecl Beth’s loving arms round 
She had sent many 
letters to Stanley Jack at Camford Strect, and had up 
to a few wecks ago had replies, though even to her 
inexperienced eyes the letters had been wanting in 
some quality—thcy had compared badly with those 
that por Bob had written her, there had been none of 
that headlong, adoring passion, or reverence that had 
made Bob’s letters so dear when, for his sake, she had 
meant to stay at home and help Beth with their home. 

The letters of the man she had married secretly in 
Scotland were almost scrappy, just hurried messages, 
and gencral gossip, none of the ardent love with 
which a newly made husband might be expected to 
write to his wife. But Fairy had treasured those 
lciters—sho had kept them in a little bag which she 
wore round her neck at night, and during tho day— 
only hiding it out of sight in the dressing-room, lest 
curious eyes should be watching her. 

Fairy went down on to the stage, dragging her limbs 
a little wearily, and waited about in the “ wings ” for 
her dancing scene. She was looking idly on = the 
business manager who paid ealaries on the Friday 
night came round to her. In his hand was a pile of 
the narrow slips of envelopes that contained each girl’s 
weekly salary. What he thought about her having 
t\.ico the pay of = other girl in the company Fairy 
tiidn’t know, he had always been covertly insolent to 
ler, but had kept from active rudeness, and Fairy knew 
it was because she was supposed to be a favourite of 
Stanley Jack’s! 

As she reached out her hand for her usual envelope 
containing her two pound ten, the man, an under- 
sized, pimply-faced little bounder who had been jealous 
of the favourite ever since the tour in Scotland, said 
with ill-concealed satisfaction : 

** 'There’s a little note inside this time, Miss Vere !”” 

Fairy nodded. She detested the man, and took no 
pains to hide it. 

** 1 hope it’s about a new dress, I asked ages ago to 
have one, I'm ashamed to go on the stage in this rag, 
look at the lace—it’s the oldest thing in the wardrobe 
room, I should think, I niust have a new one as soon 
as possible, Mr. Potts !”’ 

“ 'That’s not about a new dress, Miss Vere,” the man 
smiled, ‘‘ but you'd better look for yourself.” 

He strolled away, and Fairy opened the cavelope 
curiously. 

She took out the money first. Two sovercigns and 
ten shillings, then opened the other folded scrap of 
paper, 

‘The next moment she gave a gasp of amazement. 

She had received her notice—she was to leave the 
company in a fortnight’s time! 
What was it for ? 

Her pony slightly thinned face went hot beneath 
her make-up. Dismissed from her husband’s company 
-—sent away without a word of explanation or a lire 
from him ! 

Sho thrust the letter with her money into the bosom 
of her gown, and the girl standing bchind her gave 
her a little push, 


What did it mean ? ! 
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“Go on, Elsa, it’s close on your entrance, there's 
the music,” Fairy obeyed mechanically. Her brain 
was numb with surprise, she danced and smiled like a 
doll, her whole heart and soul away with the secret 
husband who had had this blow dealt her by the hand 
of his business manager! She saw nothing of the 
crowds in front, or the familiar faces of the company 
in the wings—she took her encore, dancing better than 
she had ever done before—swaying, bending, tripping 
on her little satin shoes, her pretty red mouth parte 
in an unmeaning smile. She had practised her dancing 
a lot since the last time she had danced in the hotel for 
the man who had made her his wife and then left her 
after a brief, secret bewildering honeymoon, and now 
had all the arts and graces of a professional dancer. 

‘At last the dance was over—with a fluttering, fare- 
well smilo on her lips Fairy flashed off the stage into 
tho wings, whcre she stood battling for breath, her 
hand on her heart, her face, beneath her powder and 
rouge, deathly white. 3 

“Feeling faint 2?” said a voice behind her. ‘It’s 
that encore, it takes it out of one, but I never saw you 
dance better, though, you might have had a manager 
in front!” . 

Fairy gave a sobbing little laugh. The faint wave 
had passed away, but her eyes shone brilliantly, and 

2 the tired chorus 

girl watching her, 

f felt a thrill of 

jealousy — shoot 

through her at 

the sight of so 

much youth and 
beauty. 

“This is my 
last appearance 
here,’ Fairy 
began, ‘‘I’m 
leaving to-night 
for London.” 

‘“* You've never 
been sent off!” 
the other girl 
exclaimed, 
“you're the best 
dancer we've had 
in this crowd for 
ages!” 

“Perhaps I’m 
too expensive !” 
Fairy _ laughed 
hysterically. ‘‘ But here comes Mr. Potts, Tl tell him 
that I’m going to-night !”” 

As the business manager drew near to them, Fairy 
cried quickly : 

“Mr, Potts, one moment, please, I have made up 
my mind to lcave the company to-night. I don’t 
care to stay on to be further from London, so my 
understudy had better rehearse the dance.” 

The man’s face went red with rage. 

“You must stay yout fortnight out, Miss Vere,” 
he snapped, “ the girl who understudies you won’t be 
fit to go on on Monday.” 

Fairy’s lips sct in their old familiar way. 

** 7 don’t care about that,” she retorted. ‘‘I prefer 
to leave to-night, I hate the tour now, I shall be glad 
to get out of it.” 

‘““T shall write to Mr. Jack and tell him that you 
refuse to kcep to your contract,” Mr. Potts fumed. 

She flung up her head defiantly. ‘‘ Don’t trouble, I 
shall sce Mr. Jack in London, he won’t mind—anyway, 
I’m going now—nothing can stop me!” 

In the dressing-room she hurriedly changed into her 
street clothes, and packed her theatre-basket. The 
thought had just flashed across her mind that this had 
been dono by her husband in order to get her away 
from the company without any talk. She would have 
her notice—and he had reckoned on her reading 
between the lines—of coming to London where they 
could be alone without anyone being the wiser, or their 
marriage being discovered. Had he received her 
letter in which she had told him her secret—and his ? 

Her fingers came in contact with the wedding-ring 
hidden beneath her dress.* It seemed to reassure her— 
to remind her that she was the wife of the manager— 
that she was really Mrs. Stanloy Jack—entitled to join 
her husband, though he might have written to tell her 
what he wanted her to do! 

In her basket at her rooms, too, was the marriage 
certificate that Jack had left with her. It was, next 
to her wedding-ring, the most precious possession she 
had. Again she touched her wedding-ring. It set the 
seal on her dignity as a married woman—gave her the 
right to look other women in the face—to hold up her 
head and face all the Millborough folk when she went 
home to sce dear Beth. Sho said good-bye to her 
dressing companions, who all parted with her with 
friendly curiosity—hcor sparkling indifference to being 
out of a “shop” gave them jealous twinges—they 
little guessed that their late companion was going to 
join her husband—their manager—in London. 

It was on the tip of Fairy’s tongue to tell them—but 
she was a loyal little thing—she could keep a promise— 
and so she said nothing, A stage hand carricd her 
basket to her rooms—she tipped him gaily, then ran 
into the house. 


“There's a little note inside this time,” 
the man said, with ill-concealed salis- 
faction. 
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“Mrs. Tapper,” she called down the stairs, “* I'm 
going to London to-night, please let me have som: 
supper—anything—I must catch the mail train, and 
I’ve got to pack.” 

A voice reached her from the depths. 
shrill, discordant tones. 

“Excuse me, miss, but did you get your writin,. 
cage all right ? I sent it on at once to the theatre.” 

“My writing-caso!” Fairy exclaimed in amaze 
ment. ‘Oh, Mrs. Tapper, come upstairs and tell m:- 
—I sent for nothing—what are you talking about ? ” 

Her vehement young voice had the desired effect. Pre 
sently there appeared round the corner of the dinz, 
passage a slatternly, elderly hag, with a shrewish face. 

“It was when you ’ad gone to the theatre, miss,” 
sho panted, “‘ a man come to the door and says that ’c:! 
bin sent from the theatre to fetch Miss Vere’s writing 
case, and I give’s it to ’im, I noo where it was,”’ th: 
garrulous creature went on, ‘‘ because you always key), 
it on the table along with your work-basket !” 

Fairy’s winsome and slightly thinner face went whi’ 
with anger. Without speaking she ran into the tiny 
sitting-room and looked hurriedly about. She had 
placed in her writing-case the letters received from th. 
man she believed to be her husband, to whom she bad 
yielded herself as a wife ! 

“T never sent any man,” she whispercd, “T don't 
understand what you're talking about, who was th- 
man? Why should I have wanted my writing-case at 
the theatre ? You ought to have been more carcful, 
Mrs. Tapper, you’ve Tet a thief into the room—1l 
wouldn’t have lost that case for all the world !” 

The landlady’s coarse face went red with anger. 

“Then you should ’ave locked yer things up—'ow 
was I to know the chap wasn’t from the theatre ’ 
You sent for something last Monday—if you put yr 
money into the case you was a silly, shall I send for the 
perlice, miss? I don’t want anyone to think I'm 
telling lics—I’m an honest woman, I am, and this ix 
the first timo I’ve ever ’ad anything stolen in my 
’ouse!” ; 

Fairy gave a despairing little sob. Her flush of 
annoyance had faded—she was dazed and vagucly 
frightencd. 

‘I know it’s not your fault, Mrs. Tapper,” she 
stammered, “ but I can’t think of anyone who woul! 
steal private papers—I—I had some very important 
letters in that case, but it can’t be helped—now please 
give me my bill and something to eat—I must catch 
that train to London !” 

Mrs. Tapper, glad to have done with the affair that 
might have affected her theatrical “‘ letting” in the 
future, left the room, and Fairy hurried over her small 
packing. 

She was locking her one trunk when again the room 
spun round her—and as she drew her hand over her 
icy face a veil was suddenly lifted, showing a mental 
picture of tho future that appalled her. She sank 
on to her narrow bed with a gasping cry of fear. 

“Beth!” she wailed. ‘‘ Oh, Beth, I want you—! 
want you, dear! I’m frightened—so frightened—of 
the ‘future !” 

Presently she dragged herself up, and wiped her wet 
eyes. Thero was no time to think—she must reac h 
London as soon as possible—after all, she was goin: 
to her husband—she had nothing to be afraid of—she 
was stupid to feel so miscrable—she would be bettcr 
when she was in her proper place—by her husban:! 
side—that was why he had told that horrible Mr. 
a to give her her notice—he wanted her to be with 

im. 

“Then I’ll send for Beth,” she whispered. “I fecl 
I want Beth more than anyone else—she’ll understan'! 
—and there’ll be an end to all this hatcful secrecy — 
when Beth comes to me in London!” 


A woman 


CHAPTER FORTY-FOUR. 
Lord Millborough’s Visitor. 

Lorp MiLtsorovucH sat alone in the library at th: 
Hall. No one occupied the place at one of the tables 
at which Drake had put in much work. There was a 
lonely, absorbed look about the solitary figure in th- 
deep arm-chair. A eg of the Millborough evenine 
paper had slipped from his hand, and lay hard by on 
the floor. 

A respite had been granted him. Luke Woad hac 
been implicated in the attack upon Marcus Drake }. 
Bill Bowker, who was anxious to escape with as light 
a sentence as possible, and had been sentenced tv 
twelve months’ hard labour. 

Woad had conducted his own defence, had denic:! 
Te accessory to the outrage, either before or afte'. 
and had played to the “‘ gallery,” both figuratively an‘! 
actually. 

Such was the man’s plausible, gas-bag clevernes: 
that, though found guilty and sentenced, there wer! 
many in Millborough who belicved him innocent ar) 
looked upon him as a victim of a police conspira 
inspired in the intcrests of bloated and tyrannic:! 
capital. 

e had maintained that since the last strike he hii 
been a marked man, and that he was paying a penal! 
for his efforts on behalf of down-trodder: labour. }! 
was what is known as a bit of a “ sca-lawyer.” Jit 
speech, proclaimed with 2 rough, eloquent fluency and 
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ioned sincerity, had been followed 
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—_——_—ooooooeeee 
passi revealing the tattered remnant of a noble, rugged soul’ 


seeming im ) follc 
by spplause—promptly suppressed—from his fricnds 
in the court. 
a oat Millborough rose slowly from his chair. A 
twelve months’ ite had been granted him ; but only 
a respite. Luke oad had gone to prison, but ho had 
taken his power and his secret wit him—and when 
he came out, what then ? 

“ What is it?’ he rasped out in a thin, harsh voice 
as Mr, Eccles knocked and entered. 

‘The butler looked as if he had lost weight as well as 
some of his pompous self-esteem. In fact, he had not 
becn the same man since Brown’s disappearance, aftcr 
the failure of the Chief Constable and two policemen to 
arrest him, and certain disclosures that had followed. 

‘The papers had made the most of the sensational 
incidents, the plot on Pickles’ life, his rescue, and the 
escape of the so-called footman. Many papers headed 
columns dealing with the events, “ Astounding Sequel 
to Millborough Hall Jewel and Murder Mystery.” 

The public had arrived at a conclusion jong before 
arrived at both by Drake and Pickles that the footman 
Brown must have been one of the gang who had stolen 
the Millborough jewels and murdered the footman 
Stevens. Tho affair was commented upon in one 
paper as more sensational than fiction. 

Not the least remarkable feature was the fact that 
Brown, or whatever the skilled criminal’s name was, 

had managed to get clear away, though at the time he 
was wearing a footman’s livery and had, after shooting 
out the electric light, bolted from the Hall, just as he 
was. But this was accounted for when it was found 
that a motor-bicycle and a set of overalls, belonging 
to the chauffeur who had succeeded Bob Evans, were 
missing from the garage. 

Little Pickles, it need hardly be stated, took no part 
in the inquiries and search made for Brown, alias 
Babbage, who under his stolid demeanour had cloaked 
the identity of an international criminal of the down- 
right dangerous type. But in Millborough the Chicf 
Constable was criticised. His capacity for crushing a 
strike had been demonstrated ; ist he had certainly 
not distinguished himself so far in his efforts to solve 
the jewel mystery, and Brown had escaped almost 
literally under Major Collett’s nose and so far had 


evaded arrest. What had become of him? Had he 
succeeded in quitting the country ? 
** What is it, my lord ?” echoed the butler. “It’s a 


man answering to the description of the party that 
went down the shaft with Mr. Drake. As hugly a 
customer—if you'll excuse me expressing personal 
opinions—as ever I set eyes on!” 

* And his business ? ” demanded Lord Millborough, 
yct with a touch of absent-mindedness in his manner. 

"To see you, my lord. I told him I'd give him your 
message.” 

Mr. Eccles had left Old Stump standing on the door- 
step, having well fastened the doors before going to the 
library, Under ordinary circumstances—at least, 
provided that the fat butler’s discretion had not got 
the better of his very indifferent valour—Mr. Eccles 
would have sent the likes of Old Stump about his 
business, 

But people had talked, men and women on tho 
estate. Gamekeepers and woodmen had described 
the giant with a missing finger who had turned up in 
the nick of time when Drake was down and at the 
mercy of the Rough Terrors; a gamekeeper and his 
wife had described the strange, black nightmare of a 
man who had helped to rescue and to bear to their 
cottage the Scotland Yard detective, who was still 
Iving there, a feeble cripple of a man, almost as help- 
less as a baby, but very clear now in his headpiece, 
and remarkably merry and bright. 

It was a curious thing, but J.isette had remarked on 
the fact to Drake. Pickles, in health, inclined to be a 
pessimist, had cracked jokes in a thin wheeze of a 
voice when he was fighting death, with the odds 
against him. 

And at Millborough Hall among the servants, game- 
keepers, and the small army of dependents, and even 
in the big busy town of Millborough, Old Stump had 
become a kind of ‘ character '’—a sort of mystery— 
about whom everybody wanted to know more. 

Reporters had been busy, ferreting out facts, making 
up a few with journalistic licence, and gamekecpers 
and others had seen Old Stump on the two occasions 
when he had distinguished himself. 

A shaggy giant of a man—a giant by reason of his 
bulk more than his height—with a finger missing and 
a big black rat for a pet—was the sort of personality 
to stimulate the imagination. 

In fact, after Pickles’ rescue, reporters had scoured 
Millborough for him, the man who was said to be a 
professional rat-catcher, but ho had disappeared from 
Millborough, though evidence was obtained that he had 
lodged for a few mighis in Bolton’s Yard. Drake, 
prompted by gratitude, had tried but failed to find 
him before he left for China. 

Now he was back again, waiting outside Millborough 
Hall, the doors secured well against him, while Mr. 
Eccles delivered his message. And it was curious 
‘hat Old Stump, who had jeered at the Chief Constablo 
and lashed him with his mordant tongue, who was 
lackmailing @ woman, strange mixture of man and 

tute, sometimes behaving like a devil and sometimes 


- °a. Jihrarices i peer y d Mr. 
Supposing you had got siv libraries tv yoir town and Mr. 


had displayed no resentment at the butler’s mannor of 
wate ‘ him. 

‘** Little pal,” he muttered, “ it’s throwing away the 
good things of this world—turning our aie on Sek 
mine—a richer ona than we've been working; but 
you and I don’t work by any rule of thumb. Here to- 
aay, gone to-morrow, but hoping one day to find 
em ! 

It is a habit with many lonely men to commune in 
some such way as this. One of the great double-doors 
was opencd. 

“ His lordship will see you,” said the butler, too awed 
to be insolent, thought he added a request, ‘* please 
wipe your boots well!” 

** On you, or the mat ? ” grimly chuckled Old Stump. 

a butler’s faco was a study. He took a backward 
step. 

“ My fun!” grunted Old Stump. wiping his boots, 

Mr. Eccles smiled—rather a strained, sickly smile— 
and led the way to the library. 

Lord Millborough stood with his back to the fire, his 
hands clasped behind him. In the bricf interval his 
thoughts had wandered from his visitor to Beth, to 
Drake, and to the woman known in Corns Strect as 
Mrs. Paul. 

Luke Woad's imprisonment had granted a respite ; 
but in other respects nothing had been altered. The 
man’s terrible power remained as strong as ever, and 
behind it was the bitterness of class-hatred. 

Twelve months’ hard labour is a much more severe 
sentence than it sounds, and there was a touch of 
irony in the fact that hard labour had been meted out 
to the work-shirking agitator. He must work now, 
whether he liked it or not. His temper, his hatreds, 
and his agit would not be improved by imprison- 
ment. e would come out a moro dangerous man 
than he had gone in. 

Flinging off his thoughts with a little start, Lord 
Millborough glanced at the strange, uncouth figure 
that had entercd ; then with a quick gesture com- 
mandcd Eccles to retire and close the door. 

Old Stump had removed his cap, and for a moment 
his piercing eyes, set cavernously, rested searchingly 
on the tall figure and the worn, lined face of the other 
man. 

“You've suffered. My God, but you've suffered ! ” 
was Old Stump’s thought. 

“ Well,” said Lord Millborough. ‘‘ What can I do 
for you? You're tho man,I belicve, who rendered Mr. 
Drake such valuable and plucky assistance, and played 
the hero when Chief Inspector Pickles was rescued. 
But ’—he was studying the rat-catcher now—" when 
you were wanted, you were not to be found.” 

“I've not come here to talk about that!” growled 
Old Stump, as if resenting reference to any good deed 
of his. . 

“Oh!” gaid Lord Millborough, with a note of 
approbation in his voice. ‘ Modesty’s becoming a 
rare virtue. It’s a treat to come across it occasionally. 
At the same time, if thero’s anything I can do for you, 
within reason, that will help you practically, I will, in 
recognition of exceptionally courageous conduct.” 

of tell you, I've not come here for anything of that 
sort.” 

“No. What is it, then ?” 

Old Stump crossed to the tall figure by the mantel- 

ated Lord Mill- 
orough never 

stirred, 

“ The dovil and 
I,” said Old 
Stump, ‘have 
becn wrestling to- 
gether the whole 
way between 
London and Mill- 
borough — I’ve 
come from Lon- 


don to-day—and 
you, my lord, 
nave been the 


bone of conten- 
tion!” 
. Rather a 
strange manner of 
talking for a rat- 
catcher. 
‘*You, 
lord!” 
Lord Millborough was unacquainted with physical 
fear. Only wonder found expression on his face. 
“But I won!” added Old Stump with a twist of his 
mouth and a revelation of his fangs of teeth. * You've 
suffered ; I've suffered, and suffering makes kith and 
kin of men, though one may be a catcher of rats in 
sewers, and the other—the uncrowned king of Mill- 
borough. Look ye here! If you're a wise man, 
you'll ask no questions—just let the fire finish what it 
once began—and you'll sleep better ov’ nights, and I— 


” 


Fairy’s face went white with angers my 


your secret will be as safe with me as with you! 

Lord Millborough’s eyes bad dilated. With one 

hand he gripped the mantelpiece. Old Stump had 

unbuttoned his loose, ill-fitting coat ; had unbuttoned 

the shin waistcoat below that looked as if it had been 
(Continued on next page) 
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FAILURES THROUGH FATNESS 3 


It*is one thing to be a trifle full-figured, strong 
and active and hearty; but it is ultogether 
different to be positively “fat and scant of 
breath,” always ailing and generally depressed 
in spirits. It is amongst the over-stout that we 
find the commercial and social failures, those 
who are unequal to the constant strain of busi- 
ness cares or the exacting demands of public 
or fashionable life. The over-stout person is 
generally left in the background, and suffers the 
mortification of being tacitly neglected. 

Obesity saps health and vitality, and prevents 
one making the most of one’s powers and oppor- 
tunities. Sufferers from this burdensome disease 
_for disease it most assuredly is—are unable to 
make steady progress and enjoy the good things 
of life as slim, wiry, active, healthy persons do. 

Not only does obesity cause weakness and dis- 
cowfort, but it is the cause of so many other 
diseases, some of them of the mpst dangerous 
charzeter, affecting the heart and other vital 
organs, and generally shattering the constitution. 

Fortunately the remedy for over-stoutness is 
now not far to seek. However severe the obesity 
may be, and however long neglected, Antipon is 
its conqueror, reducing weight rapidly and, at 
the sume time, definitely suppressing the tendency 
to make adipbse tissue beyond normal physiological 
requirements. . 

‘This is positively the only way to cure obesity 
barmlessly and permanently ; moreover, Antipon 
supplements this beneficial work by acting as a 
most valuable tonic on tbe entire system, and so 
helps to restore perfect health conditions. 

he remarkable tonic qualities of Antipon are 
principally exhibited in the improvement that 
takes place in the alimentary system. _The sub- 
ject gets a fine healthy appetite, which he is 
permitted to satisfy with the most wholesome 
nourishment. This blood-enriching, muscle- 
developing food will be properly digested and 
assimilated, and all waste matter eliminated. 

The wholesome food enjoyed without any irk- 
some restrictions will not retard the reduction of 
the obesity, nor bring about a redevelopment of 
the over-tak conditions, because, as we have 
demonstrated above, Antipon, in quickly eliminat- 
ing the useless excess of fat, destroys the tendency 
to make more fat than health and beauty require. 

Nutrition being perfected as far as phy=ically 
possible, the subject will rapidly recover museuiar 
strength and nerve-force, und the whole body 
will soon regain the slenderness and supplen:ss 
and harmonious proportions which only these wh» 
are quite “fit” can hope to acquire, — 

Antipon produces a certain reduction within 
twenty-four hours of starting the doses, the 
decrease of weight ranging between Yoz. and 3lb., 
according to individual conditions. 

Antipon is eold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 
4s. 6d., by Chemists, Stores, etc., or may be had 
(on sending remittance), privately packed, carriage 
paid in the United Kingdom, direct. from tic 
Antipon Company, Olmar Strect, London, 5 L. 
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made from the skins of rats or other vermin ; and then 
had thrust his hand under his coarse shirt and pulled 
out something wrapped round in rather greasy- 
looking oil-skin. 

He handed it to Lord Millborough. The man, 
formerly George Marchant, reeled, and seemed to go 
e* blind. Then he became machinc-like, and unfolded 
the oil-skin. Within were several pages covered with 
his own handwriting. Several of the cdges were 

blackened and crumbling. 

Obedient to a better impulse, pitying the man whose 
confession had come sisangely into his hands, Old 
Stump had once in his cellar in Diver Street put a 
match to the : 
pages, but the 
devil in him 
had then re- 
asscrted itself, 
and he had 
crushed out tho 
flames. To have 
destroyed 
those pages 
would have 
been destroy- 
ing a gold 
mine. 

These were 
the papers that 
had been miss- 
ing sinco Lord 
Mill borough 
swooned in his 
bedroom after 
his accident in 
the weaving- 

: shed when he 
first sot eyes on 
Beth Willow, and before he theft of the jewels. ‘“ Not 
to be opened till after my death” had been written 
across the envclope containing them. 

What had become of that envelope had haunted 
Lord Millborough. Sometimes he had wondered 
whether it had fallen into the hands of his beautiful, 
pene, sneering wife. But though the uncertainty had 
yeen terrible, it had been subordinate to the more 
terrible certaintics associated with Luke Woad and 
his power since the latter overheard the interview on 
the Stack between Mary Ryder and her lover of many 
years ago. 

‘Tho oil-skin slipped to the floor. Lord Millborough 
stared with stony eycs at his own writing ; the confes- 
sion that he had written in a moment of tortured 
remorse, weakness perhaps, for the peace of his soul— 
had written when he believed Mary Ryder to be dead 
and had not known that the fruit of his sin lived in the 
person of Beth Willow. 

It was a confession that he had been tempted to 
make public after the revelation of Mary Ryder’s 
existence, that night on the Stack, and would perhaps 
have dono so had not the woman herself dissuaded 
him from doing so, for the sake of others, for the 
happiness of others, because more misery than good 
would have come of it. But when Mrs. Paul had 
besought him not to do so, she had not known, nor did 
she as yet know now, that a scoundrel was about to 
turn that secret into a rack on which he vould stretch 
their beloved daughter. 

“ Sceing’s believing !”” 

Old Stump’s guttural voice broke the great silenge in 
the library. 

“You sce me—you see your own writing. That's 
why I came with it. I might have made an end to 
those papers in London, but eithcr you'd have been 
none the wiser, or you would have only had my word 
for it. You wrote the suffering of your heart and soul 
on those pages, and if I’d have been you, I’d have done 
what you did. I loved once as you loved. Qucer 
cuss, you think me? Mad? Maybe, but that won’t 
matter to you. Goon! Let me sco you put ‘em on 
the fire!” 

Lord Millborough spoke : 

“Who are you?” 

“Who amI?” The sunken eycs flared ; the great 

, body seemed to uphcave and become endowed with a 
kind of dignity—as if for a moment Old Stump had 
thrown back to something like the man~ho once was. 
““Who am I ” 

But he stopped, and gave onc of his girding, sardonic 
laughs. ‘ 

“A rat-catcher, my lord! 
pal?” 

He had whipped out his rat. 

* Leastwise, ever since you've known mo!” 

He slipped Nero back into his pocket, and went 
slowly towards the door, where he turned and stood 
with his back to it. 

‘George Marchant,” he said huskily, “I want to 
sce you burn those papors—before I go back—to the 
sewers |”? ; 

Lord Millborough, more like a tall ghost than a man 
now, thrust the papers into the flames and then 
— eedecd them intu the live coal with 
a heel. 

They caught, blazed, and crumbled. 

‘The story of his terrible sin, wrought one sweltcring 


“T want to see you burn those 
papers.” . 


Isn't that so, little 
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night many years ago, was destroyed ; but more than 
that. 
He, not Mary Ryder, had killed Jim Durdan on that 
night of her flight and disappearance. And this, too, 
had been written down on the now crumbling ash. 

Lord Millborough strode sudderfly to the man who 
still stood with his back to the door. Again he asked 
the question : 

“Who are you?” . : 

“A devil,” jeered Old Stump, yet with a crack in 
his voice. “A thicf—a blackmailer of women—but 
one that was a man once, who loved, and it was not 
the devil, but the man who had loved and could pity 
another man who had loved and suffered tortures on 
earth that came to you to-night. That’s all! Come 
along, little pal!” 

And with that he turned and swung out of the great 
library. 


CHAPTER FORTY-FIVE. 
To Banish Her for Ever. 


STANLEY JACK gat in the private office of the Siddons 
Academy in Camford Strect. He had had a particu- 
larly heavy*day—and not onc of the girls who had 
called at tho office had been pretty enough to make 
“‘ voice trials ” interesting. 

The youth with the sloping chin had just entered 
the office with a letter, and as he recognised the 
writing, the man’s handsome, devil-may-care face grew 
sullen. : 

“ Another Ictter from the little fool |” he muttered. 
“ J’'m about sick of this—she must have her eyes opened 
to the fact that I’m tired of her doll-like face and 
petulance, the game’s gone on long enough.” 

His gold tooth showed suddenly in @ vain grin as he 
scanned Fairy’s love-lettcr hurriedly. Though the 
man was a heartless brute—playing with the love of a 
girl for his own idle amusement—his inordinate 
vanity was such that he liked to think that he still 
was adored by his victims long aftcr he had tired of 
them. 

Fairy’s 
besetting sin. 
destroyed it. F 

“She seems to imagine that I’m working hard to 
make a home in London for her!” he grinned again. 
**T don’t much fancy her arriving here armed with her 
‘marriage lincs’ and all the rest of the rubbish! 
There’s a tone of impatience, too, that must be nipped 
in the bud!” 

He crossed over to the big mirror on the mantelpiece 
and gazed at his reflection admiringly. He was 
wearing a new tic of a shade that suited him. It 
matched the colour of his eyes—a deep, warm blue— 
and he wished that someone would como into the 
office whom it was worth whilo to impress with his 
appearance. So far that morning he had seen only the 
usual type of well-scasoned old stager, far too intent 
on scttling engagements to admire him. 

“That girl must be got rid of,” he muttered, his 
thoughts roturning to Fairy again. “I'll send Potts a 
wire telling him to give her her notice, she won't 
starve, she’s fairly clever on her feet—then if she comes 
nosing roun’ here after me, well—she must hear the 
truth—that that little ceremony wasn't legal!” Ho 
lit a cigarette and looked at the clock. 

“Yes,” his thoughts ran on, ** but it might be as 
well to secure that scrap of damaging paper I lot hor 
have to keep her quiet—she has a father, and that 
sister might make things hot if she gets hold of the 
certificate—she looked the sort to fight, confound 
her!” 

Beth's fine, beautiful face rose before him—pure and 
straight, and an oath escaped his thin lips. A girl like 
that would fight to prove her silly little sister’s honour 
—she must be prevented, And if he could get anyone 
to steal the certificate—worthless as it was—he knew 
that Fairy would have no proof to support anything 
she said about him. 

He had told her lics about the place where the 
ceremony had taken placc—she had been too trusting 
and scattcr-brained to worry about anything—he had 
altered the name of the place on the certificate before 
letting her have it—once it was in his possession, 
with his letters, he would be safe. 

“Tl do it,” he muttered. ‘I must have been 
jolly kcen on her to risk the danger of her troubling me 
afterwards !” 

A few minutes later he had dispatched his scoundrelly 


poor little letter was a sop to his 
He read it twice before he carefully 


telegrams which led to Fairy being dismissed and her 


writing-case stolen—each worded so carefully in code 
that there was no fear of their being understood by 


anyone but the people to whom thcy were sent—then 


he picked up the speaking tube and blew into it. 
“ Are you there, Beo ?” 
Miss Delorme’s voice answered him. 
“Right; well, come in I want you!” he said curtly. 


“ And, for goodness sake, remember that it’s busincss 


this timc—I’m fed up with scenes ! ”’ 


Almost before he had replaced the whistle the inner 
into the room where Miss Dclorme con- 
ranch of the Academy, opened, and she 


door, leadin 
ducted her 


entered slowly. Jack looked at her critically. 


The time of gradual deterioration had given way to 
an absolute disregard to appearances in the woman. 


How would you politely refuse the offer by telegram? Twelve words only. Don’t hurt his feelings! 


WEEK ENDING 
Jan. 25, 1912. 


Sho was still handsome—the beauty of a tragic ruin— 
but the former exquisitcly studied dctail of a well- 
groomed woman’s dress and hair was gone. 

She was haggard, and her aang ook iean eyes were 
swollen ph the lids—that If-concealed their 
brilliant feverishness. Her hands, too—once her 
vanity—were neglected, and her nails had been 
allowed to go unmanicured for weeks. 

Jack blew a smoke ring into the air. 

“A pretty sight you are—a nice recommendation 
for the training of young and innocent amateurs!” he 
exclaimed bitterly. ‘‘ Woman, ye gods and little 
fishes, you're a warning to flappers—let alone to thei: 
mothers! That mug of yours would scare anyone 
from the Academy! It’s about time you took a re:t 
in a nursing home—or you'll flicker out!” 

Miss Delorme raised a smoke-stained hand to her 
mouth; on the yellow skin of her wrist Jack’s sharp 
eyes noticed several white, punctured marks—the 
unmistakable trail of the hypodermic syringe. 

“ You—preaching |” she laughed mockingly. “ My 
dcar Stan—please spare me—keep your lectures for— 
your wife!” 

It was the man’s turn to flush. His thin, handsome 
face reddened hotly. 

“ Drugs seem to have affected your brain-pan !” he 
snecred. ‘I have yet to learn that I’m married—! 
know your charming sex too well!” 

“Very likely—and I’m quite sure that if you could 
cheat a woman you would!” was the swift rctor'. 
“TI never meant to imply that you were an honourabl 
man. But you know as well as I do that there’s a 
certain little fool who thinks she’s your wife, I hopc tu 
undeceive her soon—or perhaps you have already 
done so?” The thick, mocking voice went on. 
“Though why you took such elaborate pains to go 
through a form of marriage with a chorus girl, as you 
did with Miss Elsa Vere, T can't think!” 

“You little fiend!’ the man hissed furiously. 
“Have you been spying on me? I should have 
thought that you had enough to do in trying to kee} 
out of Colney Hatch to worry about my affairs!” 

Miss Delorme drew a letter from her bag and held it 
out to him. He recognised with a curse Fairy’= 
writing. He must have dropped the infernal thing ! 

“Well, what if girls do write me love-letters 2?” he 
snecred. ‘It was all over with you years ago—I’ve a 
perfect right to amuse myself—you’re not my wife !”’ 

“No, but this poor fool thinks she is!’ was the 
quick reply. ‘In this letter I was fortunate enough 
to pick up she calls hersclf your ‘ loving little wife’ !” 
she broke off, and lit a cigarette. 

The excitement of letting herself go had brought a 
colour to her faded, sallow skin, aul her tawny eyes 
flashed with all their old fire. Her former love for 
this man was now a smouldering hate. 

“You are as crazy as a hatter!” laughed Jack 
contemptuously. 
“Tm not goiny 
to account to 
you for what | 
do—as’ to Elsa 
Vere,” he hesi- 
tated, andacrucl 
expression crept 
into his eyes. 
If Fairy became 
a nuisance after 
her notice from 
the company, it 
might come in 
handy to let ber 
think that he 
was married to 
someone before 
—to the woman 


—_ who was par! 

Ry owner of the 

; Academy _ with 
Miss Delorme drew a letter himself, He was 


i vom her 
bag and held it out tu him, sick of Beatrix 
Delorme, but she was a useful blind. 

“Well, what about this girl?” Miss Delorme went 
on, “I suppose you have been playing s>me of your 
monkey tricks in going through a sham marriage ? 
Risky, even for you? J shall keep this Icttcr, and 

rhaps I shall find it useful—but if ever I mect this 
Esa Vere she shall hear something from ye that wil! 
surprise her! But I thought you wanted to talk 
business?” 5 

Jack turned to a table. His face had su:ldenly 
become crafty and cautious in expression. 

“I'm thinking of taking other premises as soon as it 
can be done,” he said slowly, “this place is too pokey ; 
with better rooms and more space we might do bettcr— 
anyway I want you to sign this paper, both our 
signatures must be on it as we are partners! ”’ 

Miss Delorme took the gold fountain pen he held out 
to her and scribbled her name in the space Jack 
indicated. He had folded the lega! looking document 
in such a way that only the space requiring her signs 
ture was visible. 

Jack gave a sigh of relief as he blotted the paper that 
was to confine Miss Delorme in a lunatic asylum for 
the rest of her life! 

(Another splendid instalment next week.) 
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WE STILL WANT YOUR SIGNATURE! 


of talking, laughing, 


“ AW ker guilt 
Ayy worker guutly behaviour will be fined 


or any other boisterous 

sixpence.” 

Sixpence for a laugh! 
The above item is in @ 
corset factory. The list was 
inspector. 

“ But is this legal?” “i 

Quite. The law says to the employer, “ As long 
as you post up a notice in your factory to the 
effect that you reserve the right to fine your workers 
vou may fine them. The workers will know from 
the notice exactly what their position is and what 
they may expect.” . 

Well, the notices are posted up (sometimes), 
and that sixpenny fine for laughing shows how some 
masters will take advantage of the opportunity to 
thieve which the Act gives them. | ; . 

As we have pointed out earlier in this series, 
the workers of Lancashire objected to the Act be- 
cause of the loop-holes which it gave to the manu- 
facturers. They asked to be exempted and the 
request was granted. 

Even Masters are Ashamed. 

It is all very well to say that workers have no 
right to complain seeing that a list of possible 
tines is posted up, but where jobs are hard to get 
people have to accept a good many conditions 
which in better circumstances they would reject 
with scorn. Some of the fines are so wicked that 
the masters themselves are ashamed of them. 
\Vo hear of the list being posted behind a door 
where it cannot be seen and in all manner of out- 
ot-the-way places. But so long as it is posted 
sumewhere the law, appears to be satisfied. 

In cases where 4 list of fines has not been posted 
and fines inflicted the factory inspector (assuming 
that he finds out) prosecutes the offenders. The 
same where it ia considered that the fines have been 
unjust. But the Act makes it very difficult to 
gain convictions. It is nothing more or less than 
a legal admission that an employer has a perfect 
tight to nibble at the wages of his workers. 

Imagine if you can, if the situation is not too 
ludicrous, a similar state of affairs in your house- 
hold. You have advertised for a servant, say, 
and one comes along. You like her appearance, 
and her references are satisfactory. 

“You'll do,” you say, and the girl begins work. 
A few hours later she comes across a list of fines 
posted on the inside of the kitchen cupboard door. 

Why They Submit. 

“Lor!” she mutters. ‘‘ What's this ?”” 

“As your employer,” you remark sweetly, 
“T reserve the right to impose the fines stated 
in that list.” 

What do you think would happen ? The girl 
would pack up her traps and leave at once. She 
knows that she can get another place where she 
will be better treated. 

And the same course would be quickly followed 
hy the girl victims of the fining in our great factories 
but for one grave important fact. They know 
that work with them is not easy to get, and so, to 
use their own words, they “ hold the candle to the 
Devil whilst he leads them into trouble.” 

This is the way in which the Act helps unscrupu- 
lous employers to take advantage of their * hands.” 

Among the many striking documents which were 
laid before the Committee during the inquiry into 
the fining system were several girls’ budgets 
showing their wages, fines, and the fair cost of 
living. In one case a week's wage, after the fines 
had been deducted, amounted to 10s. 4d., and the 
girl estimated her expenses at 15s, 44d. These 
are some of the entries in her list: 

Washing (have to do my own). 

Fares (have to walk). 

Insurance (the ratepayers must bury me). 

Amusement (out of the question). 

Clothes (when necessary to buy any have 
to go short of food). 

Another girl gave the rent of her room at 4s. and 
the cost of her food 6s, 6d. She managed to save 


And in free England ! 
list of fines posted in a 
found by a factory 


you say. 


care to Benefit as much 


as he can 


For the best refusals I will give five watches. Mark posteards 


for “ holidays and emergencies ”’ 
ls. a week out of 14s. wages. 
Sho worked all day long in a 
factory and did her own washing, 
cleaning, and cooking. 

These are the girls who are 
fighting poverty year in and year 
out, and whose wages are pecked 
by at by the human vultures who 
actually tind the law on their 
side. 

When an inspector visits the 
factory and comes across a list of fines all the 
employer need to do is to assert that the fines are 
fair and reasonable, and it is a thousand to one no 
action will be taken. The victims, apparently, have 
no voice in the matter at all. 

Another document which was exhibited before 
the Committee dealt with fines fixed in a draper's 
shop. Here are some of them: 

Showing more than two boxes and drawers 
at once—sd. 

Omitting or putting wrong number or 
date on duplicate—-3d. 

Standing on chair or counter—Gd. 

Not introducing at least three articles to 
every customer—sd. 

Any assistant taking counterfeit money 
will be held responsible for the amount and 
be fined—3d. 

Assistants, young men and ladies, holding 
conversation in the passages or on the premises 
will each be fined 23. 6d. Conversing with 
travellers, 1s. 

It will come as news to many readers that in 
some industries there are forms of agreement for 
the payment of tines. They read as follows : 

To Messrs. B. ....... ......000e 

I agree tc pay a fine of ......... for the under- 
mentioned act or omission and | hereby 
authorise you to deduct the same from my wages. 

Signature ......ccccseseceneeseneeeseeceenne nee eee see ces 
Witness sigs virisiens saeeeet® muon cee 

Leoked Upon as a Shirker. 

Whether it is good or ill for British industry to 
enforce such an agreement our readers will judge 
for themselves, no doubt; but it makes strange 
reading in these days of trades unions. Few of 
us who are not in these particular industries would 
be willing to put our signature to such a 
document. ; 

There is another example—a blank pay ticket 
at a colliery ‘This, too, was brought before 
the notice of ‘the Committee. It is headed, 
“Deductions and payments made af request of 
employee.” 

Included in the list which follows are ‘‘ rents, 
fire, coals, explosives, lamps, oil and trimming, 
tools, drilling machinery and sharpening. In 
addition, there is a line for “ acts of omission '’— 
whatever that may mean. 

The only inference from all this is that the 
British working man is looked upon as a man not 
to be trusted, that the employer writes him down 
a3 a shirker of work and an agent of destruction 
who must sign en undertaking to pay for all damage 
before beginning his duties. 

What has the working man to say? Let him 
answer by signing our petition to Parliament to 
abolish the cruel system of fining in factories and 
workshops. 


Send a postcard addressed to the Petition 
Editor, “Pearson's Weekly,”’ 17 Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C.., 


and we will immediately forward one of the 


Petition Forms for vour signature. Closin 
Date for Petition is Thursday, Feb. 1st. 


PRICELESS INFORMATION. 

“J7’s quite a heavy shower we're having,” he | : 
said cheerily, to the man who had entered with his 
clothes soaked and his umbrella dripping. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the stranger testily, “ it is a 
heavy shower ; but you have failed to remark also 
the interesting facts that the shower is fallin, 
downward from above, that it’s a wet shower, an 
that it is raining on both sides of the street. Also 

ou have neglected to observe that this is the year 
1912, that the earth is round, and that there are 
four seasons each year. But I'm obliged to you 
for your information about the weather.” 

‘And the stranger walked away, with a glitter 
of vindictive triumph in his eye. 


them. 


iving us your address, 
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o will start 
the New Year 
on the Way to 
Better Pay ? 


Who is determined to get bigger wages at 
the end of this year than he is getting now ? 
Who is going to carry out the * New Year 
resolution” that will release him from ill- 
paid drudgery?‘ The way to better pay” 
is also the way to a life free from money 
troubles, to the comforts and luxuries that 
sweeten life, to the congenial work that 
makes working hcurs enjoyable. 

Don’t be depressed by thorghts of 

the chances you have missed. You 

have a golden opportunity NOW, 
Enrol with the International Correspon- 
dence Schools and past failures will be 
forgotten, present obstacles will be over- 
come—this New Year will be the turning 
point of your life. If you find it hard to get 
more wages follow the example of the’ writer 
of this letter—he is one of thousands :— 


T must thank you for the letter of LCS. recom’ 
mendation you wrote on mu behalfas it is solely due to 
your efforts that I gained the appointment, It is @ 


better poxition in ail respects, carrying more vee Pon- 
sibility, and above at! an increase tu salary of nearly 
43 per cent.” 


(Signed) WM. PARR, London, W.C. 


Why don’t you ue your spare-time to get the same 
profitable result ° Practically all 1.C.S, students ave 
men who have but a little spare timc to devote to 
study. All the 1S01.C.S. postal courses are specially 
devised to meet the needs of those wko have limited 
spare-time. ‘This concentrated LC.S. training gives 
every ambitious man a chance to qualify himself for 
a better job. No classes to attend. Terms moderate 
and arranged so as not to burden you, No extras, 
All books free. 


This is the month of inspiration. Get 

off the mark like one who means to win. 
Send this coupon now for full particulars of any of 
the 180 L.C.S. wage-revising courses. 


“The way to Bettor Pay is the 1.0.5. way " 
—over 100,000 I,C,S. students affirm it is so. 


SALARY-RAISING COUPON 


International Correspondence Schools Ltd., 


Dept. 170'B839, international Buildings, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 


Please explain, without any obligation on my part, how 
‘lary in, the ¢ 
before which I have marked X 


Tcan quality to enter, or to obtain a linger s 
occupation or profession 


(or in the one stated here 


—Mechanical —Aviatio —Book-keeping 3 
Engineering -—Motor and Business : 
Electrical — Machine Training =: 
Engineering Shop Practice —Modern : 
—Mining —Arohitecture Languages : 
Engineering -—Anatytical —Civil Service : 
—Civil Chemistry —Window 3 
Engineering —Universl'y and Oressing : 
e Power and Profess.Prelim. —Opportunitioes : 
Ol! Engines Exams. for Women : 

Over 199 Cows areca all 


we MAAAreB8,,.,..0000000- sitésnnnniivis vandals Seid OUs EgBiTy HRTY 


(See vase THM) 
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1 hia series of articles has been spccrally written by a retired valet 


who has been for the past twenty-five years tn 
of many wealthy and well-known gentlemen. 


Nowapays an upper servant in any wealthy 
establishment is not only very much better paid than 
he (or she) used to be when I was first in service, 
bat he has far more opportunities of making money 
apart from his regular wages. : 

It is no exaggeration to say that in hundreds 
of wealthy establishments an upper servant, such 
as a valet, a butler, a chief waiting maid, house- 
keeper, or chief footman, can make enough money 
to retire comfortably in twenty years. Many do 
go, 23 a matter of fact, in less. ; 

'The perquisites of upper servants are nowadays 
simply endless. 

First of all there is commission money. A house- 
keeper in the service of a very well-known politician 
told me a couple of years ago that she used to make 
£500 per annum out of commission paid her by the 
different tradespeople, whom she had recom- 
mended her mistress to deal with. 

A Master with Five Tallors. 

This was, as far as my knowledge extends, rather 
a Lig lot to make out of commissions, but it is quite 
a common thing for a servant to make two or three 
hundred a year in this way. 

In one place I was in I received 20 per cent. 
on cach order my master gave to each of his tailors ; 
he had five tailors, and ordered about £100 worth of 
clotties from each of them in the year, so that in this 
way I made a hundred a year. Of course, not many 
ycntlemen are as extravagant in the matter of dtess 
as was this particular individual, but 20 per cent. 
is the usual commission for a valet to receive 
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100 WANTED 
FOR ENGLISH al 
CUP FINAL. 


Will you come to see the final football match for the 
English Cup, which takes place at the Crystal Palace 
on Saturday, Aprit 20th ? We have arranged for the 
admission of 100 readers ta seats in the grand stand, 
where they may view tho match in comfort, and in 
addition we are bearing the full expense of their visit to 
London. Our offer, therefore, includes : 


Free return railway ticket from any part of 
the United Kingdom to London. 

Hot Breakfast. 

A D-ive in a char-a-bane round London. 

Hot dinner at 12 o'clock. 

A Drive to tae Crystal Palace. 

A’ mission to the Palace. 

Five shilling seat in the Grand Staud 
witness the match. 


A Drive back from the Crystal Palace to 
London. 


Substantial Tea. 


eke 


A trip like that will make a real jolly, red-letter day in 
your lives, so don’t fail to try for it now. 

In the next column you will find full particulars of 
what you have to do in order to take part in this outing. 

This week six free tickcts—three pairs—for the English 
Cup Final are offered for the best Football Snapshots on 
“Queen's Park RangBRS,” the name of the London 
club which has been doing 89 well in the Southern League. 

The names of this week's winners of tickets to view the 
Faglick Cup Final will be found on page 3 of cover, 


the employment 
The articles 


deal with earious phases of life among the servants of the 
5 welthy and contain some startling revelations. 
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| want and gives 


' mounted pipes, walking sticks, tie pins, boots, cigar 
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him, at any rate. 
no end of 


° Kr, There are, of course, 
the Rie commissions which a valet receives 


on other things as well as_ his 
master’s clothes. I have made a 
great deal of moncy out of com- 


No. 2. mission paid me by jewellers and 
PLRQUISITES. hotel proprietors and wine merchants, 


and I have even been paid com- 
mission money by professional gentle- 
men to whom I have been the means 
of introducing some of my employers. 
A solicitor in one instance paid 
mo fifty guineas for introducing 
the son of one of my employers 
to him. 

Bat apart from commission money & valet has 
many other ways of making money. 

Not Much in Tips. 

One of his great perquisites is, of course, tips. 
But the amount a servant is able to make in tips 
nowadays varies greatly. In some establishments, 
even those of the very wealthiest people, the tips 
given to the servants are by no means as large 
as they used to be, and a great deal of nonsense 
is written in the Press on this subject. The 
biggest tips are to be had in the houses of people 
who entertain wealthy Americans. 

I was at service once in a hou¥e where there 
were constantly a lot of Americans staying, and I 
often made fifteen or twenty pounds in a week 
in tips, but among the houses of the great English 
aristocracy where only pecrs or untitled landed 
proprictors are entertained the tipping is not 
nowadays done on at all so generous a scale as it 
was ten or fiftesn years ago. 

‘A valet on the whole is lucky if he can make 
£100 a year in tips and a lady's maid may make 
about half that amount. 

A valet often can mako a good deal of money 
by the sale of old things that his master does not 
to him. I was in a place where I 
was able to make at least £10 a month by the sale 
of such things as packs of playing cards, gold 


and cigarette holders, and other odds and 


It is simply marvellous the quantity of things 


, WE INVITE YOU 3 
=== 10 BE OUR GUEST. 


HOW TO MAKE FOOTBALL SNAPSHOTS. 

To make a Football Snapshot, you tike the name of Queen's Park 
RangBRS it you wish to try for Cup Final tickets; or DunDEB if you 
wish International ‘Yickets, and make a phrase or sentence of three 
wor 18, the initials of which must be the last three letters of the name you 
have chowen. Yu may uce the thre: letters in any order you like if it 
will help you to make 2 better senten cor phrase. It is this senvence or 
phrase that is called a Foo-ball Snapshot. 


EXAMPLE OF A FOOTBALL SNAPSHOT. 
Supnosing you were given the club FULHAM, here is an examp.e which 
will show at a ginnce how to mike a Football Snapshot ;—Club: 
FULMAM. Foo:bal: Snapshot: Ake MAakixe Heapway. 


RULES FOR COMPETIFORS. 

1. When ‘on have fillei up the entry form, get your friend to sign his 
or her name be'ow yours, then cut tr out, and place it in an envelope 
actircased to the Editor of Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C. Noother communication to be inclused. 

2. Envelopes, with entries for English Cup Final tickets, must be marked 
“*Ranzers”’ on the top left-hand corner, and those for Ssottish Inter- 
rational, “Dundee.” All attempts must Le posted to arrive not 
Jater tlian Thursday, January 23th, 

4. The prizes will be awarded for the attempts considered the best. After 
these have been selected a free invitation will be sent to each of tho 
readers whose names appear on the winning entry forms, to travel 
from the addresses they give, to view the English Cup Final or the 
Scottish International. 

4. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the loss or no1- 
delivery of any attempt submitted. 

5. The published decisio: is final and competitors may enter on this 
understanding only. 

You will notice that we are awarling the tickets tv pairs, This is to enable you 
to take a friend with you sv that your visit to Londen or Glasgow may be the more 


4 ENTRY FORM. FOOTBALL SNAPSHOTS. 25/1/12. 3 
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This coupon is available fv or Scottish contest, 


from his employer's tailors, and it 
gencrally is worth £50 a year to 
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that some wealthy gentlemen buy and then throw 
away to their valets; and, of course, his master’s 
old clothes is a stock perquisite with every val. 
In some situations a valet may have half a dozen 
suits of clothes given to him every month, but in 
others he may not be given much more than that 
number in a year. 
Good Money in Old Gowns. 

A lady’s maid, as a matter of fact, makes far mare 
in this way than valets. I know several ladic.: 
maids who make a couple of hundred a year 
out of the salo of their mistress’s old gowns and 
dresses. In one place where I was employe: 
a few years ago a lady's maid was paid a 
fixed sum of £300 per annum by a dress agency 
to whom the maid sent all her mistress’s cast-oll 
dresses. 

In very wealthy establishments, where two 
or three ‘valets are kept, the first valet can 
often make money by introducing the secon 
or third valet into the establishment. Usually 
a second valet is engaged on the recom- 
mendation of the first and trained in his work 
under him. 

A young man who is trying to get into service 
will often pay as much as £50 to a first valet t> 
“take him on,” and his wages, which would amount 
to, say. £20 a year, would for the first couple of yeai= 
be paid by him to the first valet. In houses whew 
the mistress keeps two or three personal maids 
the first maid can make money in just the sam: 
way by introducing a second or third maid anil 
teaching her her work. 

A first valet has always half a dozen young men 
ready to hand whom he can introduce into a 
situation, but, of course, it is only in the very 
wealthiest establishments that two or three valet, 
are kept. 

Apart from all these methods of money-makinz, 
valets nowadays as soon as they have got any 
cajftal together have a great many opportunities 
of investing it profitably. They are often in the 
way of getting carly and reliable information about 
etocks and shares, and there is many a gentleman < 
servant who has made quite a small fortune on the 
Stock Exchange. This fact, has, however, lel 
to a lot of gambling, both on the Turf and Stoc!: 
Exchange, among servants in wealthy household. 
This is a subject, however, I_shall reserve for my 
next article. 


50 WANTED 
FOR SCOTTISH 
INTERNATIONAL. 


In addition to taking 100 readers to the English Cup 
Final, we are scranging for the admission of 50 readers t > 
view the International Football Match between Scotlan:' 
and England, to ge yer at Glasgow, on Saturday, 
March 23rd. Asin ths case of our English Cup trip. 
evorything will be done to give our Scottish guests a rei! 
good time. We propose to defray all the expenses, a: 
follows: 

Free return railway ticket from any part 
of Scotland to Glasgow. 

A drive round Glasgow. 

Three-course dinner at twelve o'clock. 

A drive to the football ficid. 

Five Shilling Seat in Grand Stand to 
witness match. 

A drive back from the football fietd. 

Substantial Tea. 


& 


This competition is open only to those do:iciled in 
Scotland. As the International Match between Scotland 
and England is the biggest game of the year 
the Border, our offer will appeal to every Scottis!: 
reader who wishes to see this battle of the football giants. 

In the second column you will find full particulars © 
what you have to do to win one of these free trips. 

This week four free tickets—two pairs—for Ke Scotti=' 
International Match are offered for the best Footbal 
Snapshots on “DunDBE,” the name of one of t!. 
popular East of Scotland football clubs. 

The names of this week's winners of tickets for Ue 
Scottish International rill be found on page 3 of cover. 


north «t 


Alr, Johes was in a fix recentlu. His wife said to him: “My dear, would yow marry again if I died to-morrow gs 


ov 


on - -° 
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Frelu 


We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 
this feature. 


cannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions 
unless stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 


MAGIC DOOR-OPENER. 


Tims picture illus- 
{raics a useful appli- 
awe for fixing on door- 
handles. 

It is no longer 
necessary to shout for 
a door to be opencd 
or you, or to balance 
a tray on your knee in 
ndeavour to turn the 
J:andle. 

All that you have 
o do is to place the 


We 


ight foot on the 
wrass plate _ indicated 
y A, press downwards 
nd the rod C descends. 
nd so turns the handle 
which 

rod 


is fixed to 
by a small 


FOR MOVING SACKS. 

Tu1s picture shows 
a very useful hooked 
instrument used by 
carmen when shifting 
sacks of corn and flour. 

It is made of steel 
with a wooden handle, 
and is used by sticking 
the hooks in the tops 
of the sacks. 

Heavy sacks can be 
moved more conveni- 
ently by tho use of 
theso hooks, and they 
go a long way towards 
hands. 


of 


preventing soreness 


AN OVERCOAT HINT. 

A verry useful hint is shown in the accompanying 
iastration. 

Most overcoats 
nowadays are 
double - breasted, 
and when but- 
toned, the top part 
very often moves 
out of position and 
hulges up, giving 
the wearer a 
slovenly — appear- 
ance, 

The hint shown 
consists of a button 
‘wn inside on the 
l-ft-hand side of 
the overcoat. 

This is fastened 
to a button-hole 
on the right-hand 
tide, before 
huttoning the one 
overcaat, thus keeping the latter in position and add- 
Ing a smart appearance. 


FOR MOTORISTS. . 
Tur iuctration shows a little device which now 
adorns many motor-cars. The little arrangement 
Which is called a ‘Shock Absorber ”’ is placed on the 


fliine at the back of the car, so that when the 
Cur passes over obstacles the spring B compresses 
the spring C in the shock absorber, thus preventing 
tedden shocks and jerks. 


Jones scratched his head, and, after @ litile thought, said —— 
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Readers this Week. 


KNOW THESE SIX PHRASES ? 
Ground Reats. 

Touch of the Tar Brush. 
Lares et Penates. | 
Fetish. 
Alma Mater. 
Handyman. 


Thoy are everyday expressions, and IT want 
you to explain thom. I give six half-guineas 
a explanations considered the clearest and 

est. 

First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise a way as you can—-in any 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and sign 
your name and address. 

_. You may send in your explanation of all the six 
if you like,but each must be written on a separate 
postcard. | 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
and post it to arrive not later than Thursday, 
January 25th. You may send all your postcards for 
this competition in one envelope, provided it is 
addressed as above. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST 
(1) BISPLACEMENT. 


The prize of 103. Gd. has been awarded to Mrs. J.S. | 
Atkinson, 32 Palmerston Terrace, Woodlands Roa:l, , 
Middlesbro’, for the following explanation : | 

| 
| 
| 


No. 59. 


Part of a floating ship is below water-level, and this 
portion therefore ‘‘ displaces”? a certain amount of 
water. By a well-known scientific law the weight of 
water thus displaced cquals the whole weight of the | 
vessel. Thus the © displacement of a ship ”’ is equiva- 
lent to the “ weight of a snip.” 

(2) BARRACKING (SPORT). 

This expression was thus defined by the prise-winner, 

H. Wilkins, 17 Vicarage Road, Gloucester : 


This term, denoting rowdyism, or persistent hissing 
and derisive applause on the part of spectators at 
cricket or football matches, was introduced during the 
visit of the Australian cricketcrs in 1899. It is an 
| alteration of an Australian native word, Borak (banter). 
In Amcrica it corresponds to our word “ heckling.” 


(3) GOING TO THE DCGS. 


The explanation of the above phrase selected as ihe 
best was received from J. W. Johnson, & Park Road, 
Manor Park, and was thus expressed : 


This phrase means becoming impoverished to 
\ such an extent as will soon lead to utter ruin. It 
implics also tat it is the result of one’s own conduct. 
Tne term “ dog” is one of reproach or worthlessness, 
especially in the East, where it is the scavenger of the 
| streets. 


(4) LEAP YEAR. 


R. A. Coleridge, 200 Goldhawk Road, Shepherd's Bush, 
contributed the winning explanation in the following 
terms ? 


Tire solar vear exceeds 365 days by some six hours. 
Hence, every four years the calendar is approximately 
one day wrong. To remedy this irregularity, a‘ leap” 
is then made irom the incorrect to the corrected date 
by adding a day, except in century years not divisible 
by 400. 

(3) BOHEMIAN. 

The prize in this contest was awarded to 8S. N. 
Lockington, Clarendoi Road, Ashford, Middlesc.r, 
whose atlempt reads as follows : 


This is a term applied to people of free, casy, 
and irregular habits, or to gatherings of an uncere- 
monial kind. It is in dircct opposition to etiquette. 
The word originates from the gypsies, who are sup- 


posed to have come from Bohemia. 
(6) THE OCCIDENT. 

The winning definition submitted by J. R. Beckett, 
2 Matlock Acenue, Atiulree, Liverpool, was thus 
worded : 

Occident means the West, as distinguished from 
Orient, the East. The terms are derived from the 
Latin words, oce‘dens, the falling (setting) sun, and 
oriens, the rising sun. These terms are, of course, 
used relatively. For example, America is occidental 
in respect of Fagland, but oriental with regard to 
Cuina. 


Well, what did he swy? Be tuetful. 


PEPS Quickly Stop That 


NIGHT COUGH. 
EP Peps handy, and ase these handy 


K* 

breatheable tablets to rid yourself of 
that distressing night cough. As a Pops 
tablet dissolves in the mouth, healing fumes 
are breathed direct into the lungs, clear. 
ing the bronchial tubes and sovthio, und 
strengthening the throat and chest. L'eps 
are entirely free from dangerous drugs, and 
will soon stop the most obstinate cough 
and chest trou le. To aged sufferers in tho 
grip of asthma, or with chests torn by the 
straining cough of chronic bronchitis, tiese 
handy little breatheable Peps tablets como 
as a priceless blessing. Peps ensure cheer- 
ful days and restful nights by giving real 
chest comfort. 


In Serted Packages ab D1hand 2.9, Beeure of imitations, 


of Wincarnis‘creates © “RN 
a definite amount of renewed 
health and strength that is i 


Brain-fag, Sleeplessness, Depret 
sion, Nerve Troubles, etc_f 


You just need to mention 


LOBE, crease 


In the nursery and yon bring a smile of an- 
ticipation to every child. % Children can't 
help liking it. Give it them to eat on bread. 

it will make them strong, sturdy, and happy. 
q Laitova is the daintiest spread for the chil- 
dren's bread, and it saves the butter till. 
{ Get atrial jar from your grocer—be sclls 
itin large jars at 64d., and in smaller jars 
at 2d., 34d., &c. 


Prizes for Children. 


Every child can win a valuable 

prize In our easy Free Com- 
tition for children. Write 

lor full particulars at once. 


SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, 
Lro. 


oe 
23, ConnBRnoon, 
MancHester. 
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himself. Then, aloud in an ingratiating tone, he 
remarked : ‘ Evenin’, mate ; busy, eh ? ” 

“Yes,” returned the other, throwing up & spadeful 
of earth. He was obviously in no mood for con- 
versation. 

But Mr. Parker had no intention of being rebuficd 
so easily. 

“ Diggin’ a “ole,” ho obscrved pleasantly. ‘“ For a 
tree, per aps ? ” 

“No, fer to ‘ide the fam'ly jools,” said his neighbour 
shortly. 

Mr. Parker forced a laugh. “The missis’ tarara, 
ch? She ‘avin’ no further use for it?” 


750 


COMPLETE SHO s 


an old ’and at the game. Now to call in the copy. +3 
and see the fun.” 

The officer in charge of the district police-stat' 
did not seem tremendously impressed by the s' 
which Mr. and Mrs. Parker breathlessly unfold! 
him. Still, ho sent two plain clothes men to svc i. , 
the matter. 

t. Hickson himself opened the door in respon- -; 
their repeated knockings, and the Parkers followed: . 
officers inside. 

“We have just received information of sucpi 
happenings here since last night,” said one of 
detectives, ‘and we've come to sce that every thi: 

“She ’avin’ no further use for it, as you say,” all right. Is your wife on the premises ? ™ 
returned Mr. Hickson sourly. Mr. Hickson scowled and started. ‘‘ No, she 

Alfred Parker could hardly contain himself now ; ; she’s gone to nutse ’er mother over the hintl: : 
his suspicions were practically confirmed; he could | You can ‘ave ‘er haddress if you like.” 
almost fecl the moncy of the reward which he firmly | The policeman nodded, and Mr. and Mrs. Pu 
belioved was paid to people who “ found out ” murders. | exchanged uncomfortable glances. 


ay. 


A Tale of Neighbours and Noises at Night. 


By WILLIAM POLLOCK. 
“JT pon’t like it—don't like it at all,” said Mrs 


Parker decisively. ‘What with them screams and 
—‘ murder,’ it sounds like to mc—and noises we ‘card 
last night, and not seein’ ‘er about to-day, I’ve fair 
got the creeps.” 

Mr. Parker noisily drank off his third cup of tea and 
edged his chair nearer the rather sulky fire. 

*T see ’im this mornin’, goin’ to work,” he remarked. 
“ Now you come to mention it ’e did look a bit strange 
like. ’Urricd past me without so much as good 
mornin’.” 

His wife paused in her work of clearing away tea 


things. 
me Wot I’ve always said since they come next door, 
which is a month ago last Toosdy, is, well if ’e ain't 
ot a criminal face show me one,”’ she said. ‘‘ Sort of 
face they puts in them Sunday papers, it is. Some’ow 
T’ve always felt sorry for Mrs. "Ickson, though she does 
keep ‘erself to 'erself.” 
r. Parker lit his pipe in silence, scratched his head, 
and looked earnestly into the fire. 

“I’ve a good mind to look into the matter,” he 
slowly announced. ‘If anything's “appened some- 
one’s got to find it out, so why not me ? Besides,” he 
went on excitedly, ‘“‘there’s money in it, per'aps ; 
there's rewards for findin’ out murders, just like there 
is for collectin’ » million stamps, and for tellin’ the 
noospapers all about it.” 

He got up from his chair and looked a trifle uncer- 
tainly across at his wife. She appeared to be scared by 


his words. 
“Murder!” she gasped. 
“That's what I said— 


thi ” 

He nodded importantly. 
murder. Why not? I spose a man can kill ’is wife 
if’e wants to? I’m goin’ out to ‘ave a look round.” 

Cautiously he let himself out of his own front door, 
crossed the dingy, ill-lit, mean street with its long rows 
of two-storied, red-brick houses, and casually sur- 
veyed the dwelling-place of his little-known neighbours, 
the Hicksons, 

Except for a light in one of the ground-floor windows 
tho place wasin darkness. Mr. Parker walked slowly up 
the street, turned, had another good look at the house, 
and went doubtfully back indoors. 

His wife met him as he entered. 

“Qh,” sho stammered. “Oh, I'm glad you've 
come back, Alf. It’s true; ‘e's in the feck garden 
diggin’ ; makin’ a ‘ole to bury ’is pore wife’s remains 
in. It’s ’orrible.” 

Sho gat down heavily, shuddering. Her husband 
crept to the kitchen window, held up a warning fore- 
finger at her, and listened intently. Yes, somcone 
was digging, right enough. 

For a moment or two Mr. Parker hesitated, uncertain 
how to proceed. Should he call the police, or should 
he first act himself ? Thoughts of reward, celebrity, 
intervicws in the newspapers with ‘‘ Mr. Alfred Parker, 
who discovered the terrible crime,’’ finally decided 
him ; he would see what he could do on his own 
account. He already saw himself as an acclaimed 
hero by the morning. 

He tip-toed up to his still sitting and shuddering 
spouse, bent down and whispered hoarsely to her: 

“Annie,” he said impressively, “‘ you leave this to 
mo ; don’t be afraid. I've got the law with me. Now 
I’m goin’ out in the yard, an’ I want you to stand by 
an’ answer me when I ‘oller to you. There's money 
’ero if we go careful.” 

Turning up the kitchen gas, and whistling a comic 
song to himself, Mr. Parker rather noisily opened tho 
back door and stepped out. A wooden paling, about 
five feet high, separated his little ste oe from his 
a ge 

. Parker walked up the garden and pretcnded to 
be looking about him for something. 

“T can’t see the bloomin’ bucket,” he called out ; 
‘ where d’ you say it is?” 

“To the left somewhere,” repliod his wife, from hor 
position at the door. 

Ho stepped to the Icft—and looked over the palings. 
There was Mr. Hickson busily digging by the light of a 
candle lantern. He looked up quickly at Mr. Parker, 
but went on with his work without a word. 

“ Well, of all the cool customers,” said the latter to 


“You don't really 


Flushed with his feeling of coming triumph he ventured 
one more chance remark. 


he said off-handedly. 

noises.” he said forcibly, ‘ but if you must ’ave the truth! | 
ficreely. 
you?” 


Parker hastily. 
like. 


—declaring that he ‘couldn't find no bucket ’—went 


How Bankers, Jewellers, and Others Detain 


deals in valuable stock is that of distinguishing 


“ Per'aps so,” sniffed the es “ but wot about ¢! 
cries of murder last night an’ the ‘ole ’e’s diggin’ : 
Mr. Hickson so far forgot himself as to sw: 


“ Doin’ a bit of movin’ last night, wasn’t you ? " a 1 l 
“ Well, I don’t see it’s ennyone’s business but mi: 


“The missus told me she ’eard 


The other looked at him sharply and defiantly. the misfortune to kill my missis’ pet parrot last ni.’ . 
“Wot are you gettin’ at?” he demanded ‘almost | I ’ated the bird—it’s always callin’ out * murder". | 
“T did ’ave a bit of trouble, but wot’s it to | such-like remarks, and, bein’ a bit upset with ' - 
missus away last night, I bashed it ‘arder than I me 
mate, no offence meant,” said Mr. | to an *ad to put it out of its misery. 

“T just mentioned it in conversation “Twas tryin’ to bury it afore the wife comes |) 
Good night.” I want to cod er that it must ’ave flown away wi 
“ Good night,” grunted Mr. Hickson, as his neighbour | we was both out of the ’ouse.”” 
He turned to his neighbours. 


“ All right, 


“So now vou kn 


indoors; and “ good riddance,” he added to himself. | Mr. an’ Mrs. ‘ Nosey’ Parker, don't you?” he ~. | 
Directly Mr. Parker had entered his house and shut | savagely. 
the door behind him he nodded eagerly to his wife. « An’,” he added, before anyone could say a \ © |. 


“It's all right—a fair cop,” he said excitedly. an’ ,Per aps you know the way out of my © , 


“Cool as you liko over it, too; shouldn’t wonder if ’e's | too ? 


Ne 


A device that was used for years by a leat: 
London bank until its secret leaked out was © .- 
tremely ingenious. 

Along the railed counter were placed the u-.' 
small notices opposite each desk, such as * [s->- 
books”’ and ‘“ Paying-out Cashier,” and so «n. 
These were invariably fixed a little on one side. 

If a cashier grew suspicious, all he had to «: 
was to reach over and, in the most natural mann 
in the world, put the offending notice straiy:.'. 
That was a signal to the doorkeepers, who w:!\ 
keep an extra sharp look-out on that particu! 
customer, while another clerk would quic'.. 
slip round to the other side and, without attracti: : 
his victim’s notice, watch his every action. 

You will see from the above that it is a co: 
paratively simple matter to arrange a code |: 
which it is possible to convey almost any mean: 
to the assistants, and the code is by no me: 
limited to dealing with cases of suspected crime 

When a customer is asking for credit, the assist 
will employ a code signal to attract the mana” 
meantime making some general non-comn'”' 
remarks about the business in hand. 

The manager will reply in code as to whicti" 
the customer's request is to be granted or nol. 3! 
the amount of deposit to be paid. This re): 
will of course take the form of a question. ‘Ti. 
if the manager asked whether those fio 1" 
had been sent up to so and so the assistant w'! 
know that he must ask half the purchase ))! 
in cash. But if the manager referred to fou: : 
five rings, he would know that he might a 
one-fourth or one-fifth as a preliminary paymc'' 

A similar system is sometimes used whe | 
customer is endeavouring to put down the |" © 
of a valuable article. So, too, when a rey | 


Sp? Bergt nale 


Suspicious Customers. 
One of the chief worries of the shopkeeper who 


between the genuine customer whose methods 
are a little out of the ordinary and the swindler 
who is trying some trick on him. It is absolutely 
necessary to keep a sharp look-out, and it is equally 
necessary to avoid offending customers by treating 
them with obvious suspicion. 

For this reason most tradesmen have a short 
but highly effec- 
tive secret code 
which is known 
to all the assist- 
ants, and can be 
put in practice 
without arousing 
the suspicions of 
the smartest 
rogue, still less 
those of the bona 
fide customer. 

The actual 
words and 
actions, of course, 
vary in different 
establishments, 
but the general 
principle is the 
same, and on more than one occasion in the 
course of prosecution, instances have been brought 
to light in which the code has been the means 
of arresting a wrongdoer. 

Mr. Blank, let us suppose, visits a jeweller’s shop. 
There is something about his manner and the way 
in which he handles the valuable rings laid out 
for his inspection that arouses the suspicion of 
one of the assistants. The latter promptly crosses 
to his colleague who is serving Mr. Blank, and 
with a graceful apology for his interruption, 
announces that “the manager wants to know 
whether those uncut stones have been called for t’” 

To Mr. Blank this means nothing, but to the 
assistant it means that he must on no account 
turn his back on the customer. 

But suppose that the assistant who is actually 
serving feels a little uncomfortable and wants 
the customer watched, he will simply contrive to 
drop a small wooden box on to the floor, which 
has been carefully placed for the purpose on & 
ledge behind him. And tho result of this little 
manouvre would be that another assistant will 
suddenly become busied with something which is 
situated between Mr. Blank and the doorway. 


When a jeweller ‘ accidentally” 

knocks a bow off a ledge behind him 

it means that he wants the customer 
watched, 


One of the cute dodges in banks when anything ts" 
is to set the little notices that hang over the rail stru 


is made for the goods to be supplied on appr: 
Of course, this use of. a code is in a sense decci!’ 
but it must certainly be classed as a pious dc’. 
seeing that its object is from start to finix’ \ 
avoid giving offence to innocent persons, 


For the best replies I will give five briar pipes. Mark postcards “‘Wouwldyer.”” (See page 760.) 
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[WARSHIPS WORST ORDEAL. 


When the New Battleship has to Put Her Best 
Foot Foremost. 

‘tun Lion, the longest and swiftest battle-cruiser 
atloat, has just been tested. -This is the time of 
her life, for the day of all days in the life of a big 
new warship is the day on which she is to run the 
first of her “ contractors’ trials. of . 

Qace she is “in commission” she will have to 
rin trials again, but these are chiefly to Ict her 

nuineers and men get into her little ways. But 
the contractors’ trials are a sort of preliminary 

xamination with the Admiralty as examiners. 

Failure may mean that the A miralty will refuse 

o take the two-million pounder over at all. 

yr they may take her, but fine the contractors 

o the tune of thousands of pounds for every 

ittle she falls short of the required speed. Or 

t their best they will make the contractors pour 

ut money in a series of costly trials till they force 

ic ship to do what is wan’ of her. 

It is no wonder, then, that the testing day of 

big battle-cruiser is a time of the keenest anxiety 

everybody responsible. Stories are told of chief 
ngineers bursting into tears on seeing that their 
iant pet had failed by a quarter of a knot, or, in 

t least one case, funking being on the ship at all. 

Hand-Picked Coal Is Used. 

The most critical of all the trials is the ‘‘ measured 
mile.” Cradually the big ship is worked up knot 
hy knot till, as she passes two tall poles set in a 
line on the shore, she is racing along at the utter- 
most speed she is capable of. Specially hand- 
picked steam coal alone is used, in order to bring 
every possible pound of steam to bear on the 
turbine blades. 

‘he furnaces roar under forced draught. 
Showers fof soot and even lumps of half-digested 
coal stream from the big smoke stacks as she tears 
along to reach the spot where the other two “ range 
poles”? on the shore come in line. Admiralty 
vbscrvers stand with stop watches and straining 
es, ticking off the seconds. If one out of those 
tiree watches gives the racer a mile-time higher or 
liver than the other two by more than a fraction 
of a second, the run does not count. , 

Even if the watches all tally exactly the big 
}oat has to run her mile four times, twice up and 
twice down, so that a favourable or unfavourable 
curront or wind may not affect the result. The 
tic that is finally recorded is the average of all 
tlie-e four times, 

Good places for running the measured mile are 
fw, as the course must be near land, yet have 
sory deep water. It has long been known that 
a Lig ship cannot reach her proper speed in shallow 
water. The best-known mile is at Skelmorlie on 
the Clyde. 

Red-Hot Bearings and Socty Rain. 

A modern battle-cruiser on her trials is no 
yisce for a pleasure trip. Besides the rain of soot 
wad coal aft on deck the engine-room below is 
usally filled with steam. Bran-new engines, 
net yet tuned, are apt to show red-hot bearings 
ven run at high pressure, and men have sometimes 
to he told off to play on them with a hose. The 
navy men are often assisted by picked hands from 
‘ec builders’ yard, sometimes managers and fore- 
hen, 

On her racing runs the new boat's consumption 
of coal is noted by Admiralty observers, the bags 
u-od being counted. The amount of horse-power 
developed is registered automatically by ‘ torsian 
neters,” a small apparatus keyed to each of the 
itty shafts. 

When super-Dreadnoughts are running at top 
*jced (the Lion has reached thirty-one knots, or over 
Vinty-six miles an hour), they raise a tremendous 
“vc on each side of the bow, almost as high as the 
lower deck, 

_ he very strictest precautions are taken to sec 
‘at no unauthorised person is on board a warship 
on her trials, 

_Bild reports supplied to the newspapers always 
tive the results of trials as extremely satisfactory. 
Itut there are tales told among men who know of 
‘tps being “ jockeyed * by wily contractors into 
‘sing their tests that could never raise the same 
reed again, 

(ne famous super-Dreadnought is said to have 

‘ther makers nearly a quarter of a million in 


“jults ‘and rectrials before the Admiralty would 
RE ner, 


| 


“A blizzard is the inside of a hen.’ 
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NEVER FLY WITH TIE-PINS. 
IF you want to go for a trip in an acroplane, you 
have got to do more than march up to the pay box 
at one of the flying grounds, pay your money, and 
then sail away in a graceful machine. 

Most airmen, before they will let you climb up 
beside them, make you turn out your pockets, 
and ii you have glasses off they must come. The 
reason for this drastic treatment is to prevent 
anything dropping into the works and causing a 
smash. 

A passenger flying with Mr. Grace once dropped 
a penknife from his pocket. In a flash the pro- 
peller caught up the missile. The knife cut a huge 
slice out of the whirling blades and then flew into 
the air at a teirific speed. Fortunately it struck 
no one en route or a serious accident must have 
resulted. 

Lady passengers cause aviators much worry. 
They leave loose pieces of jewellery, hair combs, 
and other odds and ends about their person, which 
invite disaster. Many airmen insist on all such 
fripperies being left below. Ticse precautions 
are very necessary, as the smallest object could 
easily stop a delicate aerial motor and endanger 
the lives of both passenger and pilot. 

By the way, intending aerial passengers might 
remember that a recent inquiry into the causes of 
flying accidents show that moro smashes are due 
to engine failure and forced descent than to any- 
thing else. For this reason alone ladies, and 
gentlemen, too, for that matter, should remember 
that the fewer ornaments they wear when flying 
the safer they are from disaster. 


All signatures to our Petition against 
Fines in Factories must be in by Thursday, 


DID THE PARROT 
STOP THE FIGHT ? 
£10 Offered in Prizes. 


Otp Snooks continues to have his troubles. The other 
day he thought he saw an old acquaintance in front, and 
ran and gave him a playful slap on the back. 
Unfortunately, the “friend? turned out to be a totul 
stranger, a prize-fighter in fact, and we invite you to tell 
us in a last line to the verse below what the Parrot re- 
marked as he witnessed the incident. 
This last line that you add need not rhyme nor scan 
with any of the other lines of the verse, but it may not 
contain more than six words, nor fewer than tliree, and 
should have some bearing on the rest of the verse. 
The verse which we wish you to complete is as 
follows: 
Old Siiooks thought he saw an old friend, 

And give hima thainp on the back ; 
But he proved a prize-fighter lo te, 

And the Parrot cried hearings the smack: 


An example last line, which must not be used, might 
read as follows: ‘* Zell him to fight his nutich,” 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
1. Write the Parrot’s comment o1 4 posicurd, aud address it to the 
Editor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrictta Street, udon, W.C. If you lke, you 
may inclose your posteard in an envelope, 
2. Mark your postcard ** Thump ” on the top left-hand corner, Attempts 
mustarrive not later than ‘Thursday, January 25th. 

3. To the sender of the attempt considered the be-ta prize of £5 will 
be awarded. In the event ofa tiethis sum will be divided. In addition, 
ten consolation gifts of 10s, each will Leuwarded to Ue competitors Whose 
efforts come next in merit. “ 
4. The published decisiun fs final, and competitors may enter on this 
understanding only. 


* RESULT OF ‘‘SKATE” PARROT CONTEST. 
The prize of £4 for the best last line in this contest was 
awarded to V. T. Luck, 119 Leahurst Road, Lewisham, 
for the following: 

On New Year’s Day, while skating, young Claude 

Tried to show off before Miss de Vere ; 

But he banged ’gainst the old danger post, 

And the Parrot cricd out, shrill and clear: 

“ Not a pleasant * situation’ sor * followers.’ 
Ten Consolation Gifts of 193. each have been awarded to 
the following : 

A. Aird, 21 Stockton St., 


” 


West Hartlepool; Miss 
Heliers, Jersey ; 


f 3, 114 Gt. Union Rd., St. J 
t 4s. eee Winterslow Rd., Porton Salisbury ; 
I. Buckley, 19 Rhodes St., Halifax; J. E. Clayton, 


Kirby St., Ipswich; © Edmonds, 1 Cross | Rd., New 
santhgate: J S. Hughes, Eastgate Row, Chester; A. 
Oakley, 50 Butler Rd., Harrow; D. C. Peters, 34 Barrack 
St. Perth; W. H. Vick, 89 Ennismore Rd., Stanley, 
Liverpool. 


’ That is a sehoolboy’s howler if you like! 
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HAIR GROWS EIGHT INCHES 
IN TWO MONTHS. 


CONSIDERABLE intercst has been aroused 
among hair specialists and scientists by the 
remarkable hair-growing properties of a new 
discovery which seems to have upset all the old 
ideas of what could be accomplished in the Jine of 
hair growmg on the human head. One case 
which has recently been investigated and found 
absolutely authentic is that of Miss Clara Knee, 
145 Clarence Gate Gardens, London, N.W., who, 
in an interview, stated that a few years ago she 
cut her hair short in front, but for some unknown 
reason it never grew out again beyond five or six 
inches, although she tried many highly-recom- 
mended and expensive hair tonics and lotions; 
she also suffered terribly from dandruff and 
itching scalp, and as a result her hair was falling 
out rapidly. At last, at the request of a friend, 
she tried a bottle of Harriett Meta’s Gold Medal 
Hair Tonic, and to her delighted astonishment 
her hair not only stopped falling out, but the 
intolerable itching ceased as if by magic; and, 
best of all, her hair began to grow in a most 
marvellous manner, and at the end of two months 
it had grown over eight inches. The phenomenal 
success of this new discovery in the treatment of 
all forms of hair or ecalp trouble, such as baldness, 
dandruff, falling hair, grey hair, itching scalp, 
etc., has led the manufacturers to arrange with 
leading ch2mists everywhere to sell it under a 
signed personal guarantee of satisfaction or 
nioney back. If you are suffering from any form 
of hair or scalp trouble, we advise you to go to 
your own chemist, a man in whom you must have 
confidence, and ask him for a bottle of Harrictt 
Meta’s Gold Medal Hair Tonic with his sigued 
personal guarantee of satisfaction or money back. 
We are pleased to announce that this remarkab!e 
hair grower can be obtained at only 2s. 11d. for a 
large bottle, under a signed personal guarantee 
of satisfaction or money back, from Boots’ Cash 
Chemists (all branches), Lewis and Burrows (all 
branches), Purke’s Drug Stores (ali branches), 
Taylor's Drug Storcs (all branches), Timothy 
White and Co. Ltd. (ull branches), the Army anil 
Navy Stores, Harrods’, Whiteley’s, Selfridge’, 
and the Junior Army and Navy Stores, and also 
from leading chemists everywhere. 


DO YOU WANT 


ANOTHER 
£1 A WEEK? 


Reliable persone will be provided with 
ecnstant home work on Auto-Knitters 
ty hosiery manufacturers, Experience 
unneerssary, distance Infmuterial, Wr 
at onevtoO.C. NZ&CO. Dep 
52 Belvoir St., Leicoster. 


TANURA ce: 


Of established reputation in restoring Grey or Faded Hair. 
Acts withrapidity and certainty. Youdunot have to wait 
weeks fora result. Not injurious to the hair, but ictsas 
a Tonic, aud iiuproves growth and lustre. In all shiides. 
Please say Co.vur. 2’ per bottle, post free (secure from 
observation). TRIAL BOTTLE, THREE STAM, 
L. CH \PINS, Colebrook Works, 7E Islington, London, N. 


OXYGEN “ANTISEPTIC 
DENTIFRICES 


Evcor Dental 

Preparations have 

sclentific reason 

for their supetior- 

ity. Theyare not strong acid 
reparations that "rot ee eet 
ut when brushed on cleanse an Eugol Tooth 


Powder in the 


Eugol Tooth Paste, 4 
mes out Flaton || 
the Brush.6d & ' 
1/- sizcs. 
Bugol Liquid 
Dentifrice 
Cleances 


OBTA NAGLE OF ALU 
CHEMISTS ano STORES. 
or direct, post 
frec from 
ED, Eugol Dentifrice Co 
Colebrook Horks, 
7 ISLINGTON 


Te meant gizzard. 


Pyrat See 


us‘Boners’ 
Ship Sharps 


Bill Sikes does not Confine His Attention Solely 
to Jewels and £ s. d. 


Mosty and jewellery are not by any means the 
only things that appeal to burglars, as the recent 
extraordinary theft of the head from the dead 
body of the King of Servia’s father testifies. 
Indezd, some of the things that thieves appropriate 
possible to conceive what use they can find for them. 
ave of such an extraordinary nature that it is im- 

Not long ago, for instance, a man tried to steal 
a, crocodile from a travelling circus. 

The thief broke into the circus in the dead of 
night and made straight for the huge tank in 


which the crocodiles were kept. He selected one 
\ 


$$ 


of the biggest, and endeavoured to remove it by 
tho aid of a rope. 

Unluckily for him, the reptile caught him by 
the arm with its teeth and held him fast until his 


. cries for help attracted the attention of the watch- 


man who promptly arrived and had him arrested. 

Some time ago a man with a weakness for stealing 
cabs appeared in a London court. He had under- 
gone several sentences for taking cabs from the 
rank while the drivers were engaged in having a 
drink in a neighbouring public house, and once 
he had even gone to prison for stealing an omnibus! 


Something About the Doctors’ Rubber Muscle 
Remedy. 
Tne recent experiment of the Great Ormond 


Street Hospital of “hanging” a little girl aged 
nine, for the purpose of curing her of o form of 
infantile paralysis, is not such a novelty as it 
sounds. 

In this case the child suffered from a 
“bowing” of the back, and to correct this she 
was suspended from an overhead framework and 
held by leather loops under the armpits and chin. 

Tho Rockefeller Institute in America has long 
been familiar with this method. And the Institute 
possesses a large number of “scaffolds” of 
various shapes and sizes, for the purpose of 
preneteteine pressure to any desired part of the 


y- 
They have also hit upon a device for relieving 
weakened muscles, which consists of substituting 


“rubber muscles” to perform the work which 
ought to be done by Nature. 


ermarnys 
OF ig Wat-chest 


£6,000,000 is Locked up in a Tower in Spondun, 
which can only be used for War. 


In the city of Spondau there stands a zealously | obtained by loans. 


guarded tower whcre Germany keeps her war 
treasure. 


In these days of political unrest and rumours of oeenal amount. 


war there is no spot in the whole of the Empire 
more curiously looked upon than this. 
For in the dark-red, looming tower there 


reposes a vast hoard of 120,000,000 marks number of coins is contained in £6,000,000, and 
(£6,000,000), which is kept for the sole ay of | when for some reason or other the treasure has to 
upon to] be moved, it is literally dug up by the spadeful. 


helping Germany should she be calle 
take a part in any great war. 

The first of the treasure was placed in the tower 
in the reign of Friedrick Wilhelm I. of Prussia. 
The exact sum the tower contained at that time is 


not known, but it did not amount to a very great | is guarded by dozens of sentries night and day, and 


deal. 


After the Franco-Prussian war, when Germany | outside of the tower and the gold. 


became an Empire, it was decided to take £6,000,000 


from the indemnity paid by the French and lock | mission of Germany make forma’ 


it away for ever as a war treasure. 


a At the same time a law was passed ruling that | return to Berlin satisfied that the treasure is 
the Imperial war treasure must only be used for | still in the same place. 


mobilisation purposes, and then only by consent of 
both the Emperor and the Parliament.” 


The last provision in this law is important, for the Commissioners. The public, of course, aro under 
German Constitution gives the Emperor the right | no circumstances allowed access to the tower. 


Mest of you must have seen similar things written or said by children. Send then along. 


ann eeeeo30o ree5ese see eee 


WEEK ENDING 
Jan. 25,1912. 


A SCENE IN COURT. 


By JAMES SHERLIKER. 


This Little Story is Based on the violent altuc’: :. 
made on Judge Ridley by a prisoner. 
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Although well-known to the police, he had never 
been known to appropriate anything else but 
street vehicles. 

Shortly after the Russo-Japanese war a great 
stir was aroused in Russian naval circles by the 
fact that someone had actually stolen one of the 
Tsar's ships. . 

When the war was concluded, the Russian 
Government gave orders for twenty-two vessels 
to be suld. These ships were lying in Vladivostock 
harbour, but on the day of the sale the prospective 
purchasers were amazed to find that all the more 
valuable parts of the ships’ outfits had been removed. 

Not only this, but aa entire ship, the Mathilda, 
was missing. Later on it turned out that, shortly 
before the sale, an enterprising gentleman had 
gone on. board the Mathilda with a crew and quietly 
sailed off 

A unique achievement in the art of robbery was 
made by a band of criminals in Germany recently. 
Incredible though it may scem, they actually stole 
a large three-storeyod house. 

The house in question had been bequeathed 
to a gentleman in Berlin, but when he came to 
see it, not a trace of it could be found. 

Investigations led to the discovery that a clever 
rogue had pretended to represent a well-known 
firm of hcusebreakers and had obtained permission 
from the local authorities to have the house pulled 
down. Helped by some companions, he had 
erected a hoarding round the house and then carted 
it away piecemeal, leaving not a stone or a brick for 
the unlucky rightful owner. 


Ir was a murder trial. 

The court was packed, as courts usual! 
when a man stands there in the shadow 
scaffold. Every few minutes the big poli 
just inside the door leading to tho public : 
called “‘ Silence.” He realised his importanc: 
those who sat in front of him were afraid alin: 
breathe. They knew he had the power i: 
them out, and they wanted to see the eid. 

Just about then news-lads came rushin- 
the court shouting, “ Assault on a judge.” 
contents bills explained that a prisoner had t° 
a stool at the gentleman who occupied the ju: 
seat, and the paper itself told a graphic stor. 
daring criminal who, when being senterced. 
up his little chair and flung it with all his miz 
his lordship. 

An inspector of police bought a copy «'! 
newspaper and devoured the startling intell:- 

“We'll have none of that in this court! 
muttered. ‘Jones’ (addressing a s 
“ give the fellows upstairs the tip to he 
look-out. Thissort of thing’s catching. Yo: 
get one assault like this without another foil) 
on pretty quickly.” 

The policeman who was on duty at the cnt: 


on 


The length and strength of the rubber is carefully 
decided by a highly qualified doctor, and it is 
fixed on the outside of the body by pieces of zinc- 
oxide plaster. 

The treatment is used chiefly for paralysis or 
weakenthng of the muscles of the ankle, knee, 
wrist, and shoulder. 

One end of the rubber is fixed over a point 
corresponding exactly to the origin of the natural 
muscle, and the other end at the point where the 
natural muscle terminates. 

As every muscle in the human body works in 
harmony with a group of other muscles the 
doctor so adjusts the rubber muscle that no 
undue strain shall be caused, and so that it shall 
work as naturally as possible with the other 
muscles. 

The conclusions arrived at after an extensive 
number of tests are all in favour of this novel 
treatment. 

In many cases a complete recovery has been 
effected, as the force exerted by the rubber muscle 
stimulates the natural muscles better than any 
method of massage. 

It has no bad effect on the rest of the system and 
the treatment does not interfere with the child’s 
pormal life. ; 


“The blokes you want to watch,” he whi 
to a colleague, “are not the prisoners ; they. 
rule, are pretty well looked after. This "-—t:1 
the newspaper—‘ looks a bit fishy.” 


Murder in their Eyes. 


of the men and women on the public benclic~ 

“Those are the blokes to look after. I: 
the prisoner's, some of ’em. Just watch 
when a man’s being sentenced. If they knov 


the judge just then if they could. They're 
for the minute—absolutely mad!” 

His chest swelled with pride when he n.- 
the impression which his superior knowleds 
made upon his colleague. The latter noddui 
head very gravely, and said he agreed. 

“JT shouldn't be surprised if this chap o> ° 
has some pals in court at this moment—eh ? ” 

The trial went on. The jury retired to c.. 
their verdict. They were away twenty mii: 


accused man was to live or to die. 


The officer with the superior knowledge mui 
his admiring ‘colleague, then pulled him 4 
and placed his lips to the man’s car. 

“ Just watch the faces in this gallery whcn | 
hear the verdict. I can tell the man’s pals 
second. They can’t hide it, simply can’t!” 

Gullty! 

The prisoner's tortured soul looked out o! | 
eyes at the foreman as he rose to reply. 
the final appeal, and it was ignored. 

“Guilty!” 


— BPA LDL LN 
to declare a war without first consulting his War 
Staff, but he cannot on his own initiative make use 
of the war treasure. 

In the case of a Colonial expedition—or one of 
the “little wars'’ which great powers are con- 
tinually fighting in some portion of the globe 
—Germany, of course, would not find it 
necessary to make use of her war treasure, as 
money for objects such as these can always be 


When the treasure is spent, it must, according | gripped his arms, but their aid was unnece 
to this law, be immediately replenished to the 
neck till you be 
“Amon!” and then he was led below—in 2 «!: 

It was then that the scene occurred. The wa! 


he money in the Julius Tower is all in gold coins, 
and it is placed in boxes containing £5,000 each. 
It is almost impossible to imagine what a vast 


as he described them, was attracted to an ¢:' 
man"not very well dressed, who suddenly 1: 
the public gallery, and moved quickly towar! 
door, all the while keeping his eye on tlhe | 
The officer saw the man’s hand go to hi- 

pocket and draw something out—somethin- 

gleamed. . . The policeman waited |. 

him. . . Then he saw a revolver ! 

He seized the man at a bound and the 1. 
dropped to the floor. 

The spectators fell back, frightened. 

“ Tt’s all right,” he said, addressing the c:; 

“ All right 2? What d’you mean ?”’ 

“It's one of those new-fangled cigarct! 
that’s all. Pass along, please!” 

With a faint smile, the suspected man, »: | 
father of an adoring family, opened the / 
looking weapon, and extracting a cigarette ; 
it between his lips and passed out of the bu 


To guard effectively such a vast hoard is, 
naturally, a very great task. 

But it would be difficult for anyone to make 
off with any of the Spondau treasure. The tower 


there are three massive steel doors between the 
Certain members of the on ae Debt Com- 


g visite to Spondau 
twice a year, solemnly overhaul the treasure, and 


Should one of the guards or commandants at the 
tower be changed, a special visit is mado by the 


and then they filed back to say whether | 


The lost man stood like a graven image. WW” 


to the public gallery was the next to read the» 


chap well, their eyes flash fire; they’d mi: 


He moved his elbow significantly in the dire: 


“Do you find the prisoner guilty or not guilty 9” 


it ay 


policeman, ever on the look-out for “ wrong '' - 


| 


It wis 


He saw a black cap, and heard “ be hanged |). |" 
ead,” and the chaplain’s |: «! 


a 


WEEK END. . 
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fore infall otha" 


Our Sporting Contributor thinks that Present-day 
ee Training Methods are Bad. 


Ir is an undeniable fact that to those who have 
watched football for two or three decades the 
quality of the play has gone off. As a whole, more 
energy is now being imported into the game, due 
to the fact that modern League football is now a 
commercial concern, but science and brains are less 
and less evident. 

Saturday after ogee the reports of League 
football deplore the weak play of the forwards. 
Many people imagine this means that the defence 
js ‘o0 strong. That in many cases 1s far from being 
the case. The true reason is that nowadays foot- 
hall players are badly trained. The present 
systems of training in most clubs are far from 
satisfactory. The chief objection to modern train- 
ing lies in the qualifications of the trainer himsclf. 
‘A trainership to a football club is one of the most 


and a half. 

A footballer’s necossity is certainly endurance ; 
speed is in some cases considered the be-all and the 
end-all of a good footballer. The average trainer 
raturally follows out his preconceived ideas in 
regard to speed. 

To possess great speed in a football field is not 
an asset, and to anyone acquainted with the game 


A firward who is too fast ts i ined left in this hopeless 

qesition, His comrades cannot keep up with him ; tf he 

asses, the defence has ample time to clear; if he tries to 
treak through himself, he is tackled by the two backs. 


in its sybtle points, the possession of a too-speed 
forward is a menace to the game. For suppose X. 
in the first sketch is a speedy customer and gets the 
hall at the touchline, and races along the wing, he 
leaves the other four forwards in the rear, and a 
had wasted, for the defence has ample time to 
clear, 

If he be centre-forward his great speed is a draw- 
lack, for if he race forward all that the defence 
1.2% to do is to sandwich him by closing in, and as 
his colleagues are left in the rear a pass is useless. 
While a moderate amount of s is obviously 
necessary, the ability to sprint an even hundred 
in 9] seconds is not necessary. 

Country walks are in great vogue among many 
‘lubs’ training programmes, but, pleasant though 
these walks are made, 
they are scarcely fitted 
for producing scoring 
Jorm, As a means against 
pliyers lounging about 
Vic club’s headquarters 
‘icy are of use, and for 
that only, 

‘The nip pingmape has 
leon of late years the 
‘cst valuable adjunct of 
the club trainer, and it 
!-, of course, of great use 
ti developing ‘the leg 
mia cles. In many of 
‘ic gymnasia of the 
wcalthy clubs this goes 
‘n merrily week after, 
‘cck, As @ means to 
in cnd—the developing 
ol leg muscle—hardly a 
‘orl could be said 
mast it, but, again, 
Ve are endeavouring to 


and it ts 
best 


muscles, 
trainer's 


merk, 


produce a footballer, not a prodigy of superior leg 
muscle. ed : e 


or exercises could likewise be shown to 
similar faults, the production of an athlete as 
compared with a scoring forward. 


the regular non-use of the football. 
decades ago special training under many clubs’ 
régime meant simply and solely the question of 
more football practice. 
average individual that every elusive move and 


simple trick kick, 
would not occur if players had 


Skipping derelops the leg 


the 
method for 


and easily operated ?” 
keeping his men up to the 


For the best howler I will give five shillings. Mark posterrds 
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Ball-punching, horse-vaulting, and allied games 
S88 


In the training, one is thoroughly surprised at 
Two or threc 


It may not strike the 


trick is only the result 


of frequent repe- 
tition. 

And when _ the 
crowd hoots a for- 
ward when he 


attempts a trick and 
is worsted by an 
opponent, it is simply 
that the forward has 
forgotten how to 
perform — the trick 
ueeesstully through 
vant of — sufficient 
chances of repetition 
o; the trick. What 
is wrong with the 
training in modern 
League football is 
the want of football 
practice ! 

Modern League 
football has practi- 
cally closured practice 
games, The possibility of accident in any other 
but a League or Cup game has rendered it 
necessary for club directors to arrange their training 
in other ways, to the detriment of the game, 


Footballers are ofien secret at 
by the crowd for failing tu dow 


This failure 


more practice gaines. Here a 

man has just missed bringing 

the ball over his head with his 
heel. 


THE FORGETFUL PROFESSOR. 

Proressor Hatrsake, 1..8.D., is an absent- 
minded beggar. He is, in fact, so forgetful that he 
forgets what he’s forgotten; and that, perhaps, is 
why he gets into fewer scrapes than he otherwise 
might. 

One night he returned home late. He had told 
his housekeeper he was going to a meeting of the 
Society for the Discovery of Scrapheaps, forgotten 
where he was going on the way, decided to get his 
hair cut, and strolled into a picture palace in mistake 
for a tobacconist’s. When he reached home he 
rang the bell. Everyone was in bed. So he rang 
again—quite forgetting he had his latchkey. 

At last bis housekeeper’s head protruded itself 
from a second-storey window. 

“The professor,” declared the head, ‘isn’t in.” 

The professor pondered doubtfully for a moment. 

“All right !"’ he answered quietly. “I'll call 
again.” And, hobbling down the steps, he went 
forth once more into the cold and cheerless night. 


COMING TO THE POINT. 
Tur Harpware MERcHANT (to customer, just 
entering): ‘Good morning, sir!” 
Customer: “I want one of those things that you 
fasten on a door so as to make it shut itself.” 
H. M.: ‘Oh, yes; an automatic door closer.” 


C.: “That’s it; and it must not be high 
priced.” 

H. M.: “Yes, sir; a cheap automatic door 
closer.” 


C.: “ And not too complicated cither.” 

H. M.: “I understand. You want an automatic 
door closer of simple design and small cost.” 

C.: “Exactly, But not one of those infernal 
things that slam the doors to with a bang.” 

H. M.: “That would be a nuisance, of course. 
What you want is an automatic door closer, of 
simple design, small cost, and wiih an easy 
spring ?* 

C.: “ That’s right. 


the door too slowly either : 
H. M.: “In other wor'ls, what you are looking 


for is an automatic door closer of simple design and 
sinall cost, that is neither too slow nor too fast ?” 
C.: “ That's all right. And, besides, it mustn't 
be like some I have seen, where 4 man needs the 
strength of an ox to open the door.” : 
H. M.: “Very well. Now let's understand 
each other. You want to buy an automatic door 
closer, simple, cheap, neither too slow nor too fast, 


But I don’t want it to close 


» 


Show me onc.” 


c.: “ Correct. 
but I do not deal 


H. M.: “I'm very sorry, sir, 
in automatic door closers.» 


“Fowl.” 


as. GM. 
SLADEN, From 
cploio, 


Caused Her 3 Years 
Incessant Torment. 


Zam-Buk Alone Could Cure. 


A GRAPHIC description of the awful 
torment of which eczema subjects 
its victims was given by Mrs. G. 

Sladen when telling a reporter of le 
wonderful cure by Zam-Buk. Mrs. Sladen, 
who has lived for a long time at J] Decr- 
shaw Road, Middleton, near Manchester, 


said :— 

“Little hard lumps came under the top 
skin. ‘Ihe heat of tee fire made the itching 
and burning seneations almozt unbearal:le. 
After washing myself the so‘te-t towel fe't 
like rough sand-paper. My arms and hands 
swelled from shoulder to finger-tips, and I 
had to get a girl to do my housework. My 
face, too, puffed up until my eyes were ahnest 
closed. The itchy pimples spread to my e1rs 
and head, and I lostalotof hair, The nights 
were one long torture, and after three years’ 
incessant toument I got very depressed. 

A friend at last persuaded me to woe 
Zam-Buk, which scothed my burniag and 
itching skin splendidly, Zam Bul. aleo took 
down the swelling and inflammation, and tho 
hard pimples disappeared altogether. My 
skin, now smooth and clear, was made quite 
healthy again. I’m sure only Zam-Buk could 
have cured me of this punishing eczema.” 


SEE THAT YOU GET THE GENUINE, 


whicl 
an effective 


Only in seated packages at 1/13, 2.9, and 46, 


Cut ou thes ron and eend it ow 


FREE 


Id. rktanp srpls to defray the ret 
postuc to Z ne Te Ce Geek» 
Leeds, fora Trial Sauple ort 
T ES Teors ws Werkiy, January 20h 
PRP SRI ION NII ON 


(See page 700.) 
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HE EXPECTED INTEREST. 

A rich money-lender lost his purso 
at one of the Paris railway stations, 
just as he was on the point of starting on most | 
important and pressing business. | 

‘The purse contained about one thousand pounds | 
in notes and gold. On his return some six weeks | 
afterwards, ho learnt that the purse had been | 
found, and was deposited at the lost property office. 

He went there, and the purse was handed to | 
him. With a trembling hand, and his heart beating | 
with joy, ho opened it and carefully examined the 
contents. 

“Pardon me,’ he said, when he had finished | 
counting, ‘“ there’s something missing.” | 

“T believe not,” replicd the official. ‘“ What 
is it?” 

“What is it? Why, where's the interest ?”” 

Jawkins : “That's the celebrated Miss Older, 
wonderful speaker; they say she talks like o 
book.” 

The Cynic: “That's rigut with one exception.” 

Jawkins : “ What's that ?” | 

The Cynic: ‘* You can’t shut her up.” 


Son: “Father, what’s a millionaire ?— cause 
Sammy Jones said to me : ‘Your father's a 
millionaire.’ ”” 

Father : “ And what did you say ?”* 

Son: “Oh, 1 just said: ‘So's yours.’ 


VERY EXPERT PICKPOCKETS. 
SomE years ago a cortain county gaol 
was undergoing extensive alterations, 
during which time a gang of pickpockets, 
four in number, were arrested one market 


Seine to the alterations the lot were 
confined during the day in one cell, but 
wore placcd under strict surveillance, the 
care of them being specially entrusted to 
the deputy-governor. 

One day during his rounds, he spied them 
playing cards. He promptly opened the = 
door and rang the bell for a warder, on 
whose arrival the cell and the prisoners 
were most carefully searched, but no cards 
were found. 

However, the card-playing still con- 
tinued, until the day on which the pick- 
pockets were to be discharged. 

Whilst awaiting their release, the 
governor took them into his office, say- 
i he desired to speak with jthem. 
When he got them alone he asked them as 
a favour to tellhim whero they had hidden 
the cards. 

Then they told him that as soon as the 
deputy and his man entered the cell they 
stuck the cards in his pocket, and picked 
it again before he left. As a proof of 
which, they presented him with the 
much-used is 


Jinks; “To-day I pleased a pretty 
woman by telling her that a certain, red- 
faced, snub-nosed, bald-headed mortal 


ulp 


A JERSEY COW. 
Some people are too literal for anything. A young 


| man gave a graphic description of a narrow escape 


that he had recently had from an enraged bull: 
“T seized him by tho tail!” he exclaimed ; 
“an’ there I was. was afraid to hold on, and I 


dare not let go.” 


“Between the horns of a dilemma, as it were,” 
ventured a young lady, very much interested. 


“ No,” replied the young man ; “ I wasn't between 
the horns at all; an’ besides, he wasn’t a dilemma ; 


he was a Jersey.” 


Tnurspay, Fesrvuary Ist, is the closing date 
for our peition. 


She: “A pretty time of night for you to come 


home!” 


He: “A pretty time of night for you to be 


awake!" 


She : “I've stayed awake for the last four hours 


waiting for you to come home.” 


He: “And I have been keeping myself awake 


| for the last four hours at the club waiting for you 
to go to slécp.” 


looked like her.” 

Winks : “ Got out!” 

Jinks: “The red-faced, snub-nosed, 
bald-hcaded mortal was her baby.” 


“On. my friends, there aro some 
spectacles that a person never forgets!" said a 
lecturer, after giving a graphic description of a 
terrible accident that he had witnessed. 

“T'd like to know where he gets em!” remarked 
an old lady in the audience, who is always losing 
her glasses. 


The 


KEEPING THE PLEDGE. 

A man who had becn drinking too much liquor 
for his own good was induced to sign the pledge 
the other day. His wife was delighted. She took 
the document, and said : 

“You must let me have it. I will keep it 
for you.” 

So the paper was confided to her custody. 

On the next day the man was drinking again as 
freely-as before. 

“ How is this?” asked a friend. ‘‘ You signed 
the pledge yesterday, and now you are guzzling 
whisky again ?” 

“It’s all right,” replied te pledge-sinner in 
unsteady tones, “I don't have to Geer the pled 
My wife says she'll keep it for me. That’s the 
kind of a wife to have, old fellow. Let's take 
a drink.” 


The Sh 


SOMETHING TO READ AS WELL, 


eeper : “ Well, sonny, what do ant 7?” 
Bee act a pound 0! yeller sonp, plon 


Wife (tearfully): ‘ You have broken the promise 
you made me {* 

Husband (kissing her): ‘‘ Never mind, my dear, 
don’t cry ; I'll make you another.” 


Father : “ When we're young, my son, we think 
we know cverything.”* 

Son: “ And when we get older we know we do 
—eh?” 


WANTED TIME. 
Apotpuvs sat in his easy-chair, 
His visage convulsed with sorrow, 
For both the note for his tailor’s bill 
And his wedding were due to-morrow. 


His face was pale and his eye was wild— 
They'd driven him wild betwixt them— 

But he wrote two letters, and then, of course, 
He absent-mindedly mixed them. 


And the tailor received, to his great surprise, 
Sweet vows that we dare not mention— 
But this bricf line met his sweetheart’s eyes: 
_‘ Please give me a week's extension.” 


soap, please, and muvver 
you please wrap it up in a good love story.” v ee since 


WEEK ENDING 


S ond, Jestlels | —artencren 


“Ag I understand it,” said <'. 
young man thoughtfully, “two ne: 
tives make an aftirmative.” : 


“Quite right,” replied _ the distinguis|, 
grammarian. : 
“And yet,” persisted the young man, “ it doc:: 


seem to work out just exactly right. 

.“ What's the trouble ?”” asked the distinguis!:.' 
authority. ‘ Perhaps I can straighten the mati: 
out for you.” 

“T will be deeply indebted to you if you can. 
said the young man earnestly.- ‘In the last tv» 
months I have received two decided negative- 
one each from two girls—and for the life of i:.- 
I -can’t sée where the affirmative comes in.” 

“My dear sir,” explained the: distinguish.| 


authority, ‘“‘as you grow older you will learn hoy. 
utterly impossible it is to apply any 1s 
to womankind !”’ 


‘“‘Wuere did you learn to smoke, you bb. 
little boy ?” 

“ Well, mum, to tell the truth, it was in our ba. |: 
yard. When I was quite a kid I used to sit out 
there and watch the chimneys.” 


Father (to lazy schoolboy home for the holiday -': 
+ “ZTate again, Tom? Now, when I wes 
your age, I once found a purse lying in 
the road at seven o'clock in the mornin: 
—and all from getting up early.” 
Tom: “ Well, sir, the man who losi it 
got up earlier.” 


Lady (to tramp who had been com- 
missioned to find le): “The poor 
little darling, where did you find him ? ~ 

Tramp : “ Oh, man ‘ad ’im, miss, til 
toa pole, and was cleaning the window 3 
wiv ’im.” 


HUMOURING PAPA. 

“T HAVE come,” said the young m:n, 
“to ask for your daughter’s hand.” 

The proud banker gazed over lis 
glasses at the fellow and demanded : 

_ “Well, have you any means of suppo':- 
ing her?” 

‘Alas! Iam poor—but hear my stor.” 

“Go on!” 

“When I spoke to Claudia aliit 
coming to see you, she told me it was 
useless—that hér mother was the man ©! 
the house, and that I had better come to 
her. ButIsaid:‘No! Your father n:v 
permit your mother to think that she 
the man of the house just to hum. 
her, but I have seen enough of him ‘ 
know that when a matter of impertin - 
comes up his strong will must alw:): 
assert itself. His strength of charac’ 
may not be brought out by little thin: . 
stil]_——”’ . 

“My boy!” interrupted the ©» 
gentleman, patting him uponfthe should: :. 
*I have known all along that you wi - 
not one of those ordinary dudes who © - 
| incapable of understanding what is oi: 


on in the world around them. Take :.. 
and may you always be happy.” 


The Woman: “No, I can’t 
you a meal.” 
The Tramp : “I didn’t think you could, mir : 


you look too young and inexperienced to know I": 
to cook.” 


THE ONLY COMFORT:.'! 

Ir certainly was a dingy restaurant, and cheap": 
dirty, too. The knives looked as if they wan: 
wiping on the tablecloth, and the tablecloth loo! 
as if it wanted wiping on the knives; and cv" 
the waiter—— 

Suddenly Percy started. 
waiter. 

“Why, Jock, old man! Glad to see yor! 
Forgotten all about you since we were at Eto! 
But are you working here ?”” 

“ Yes ; I’m working here,” replied Jock. 

“Too bad—too bad! Hard luck, I suppose,“ * 
It’s rough certainly,” said Percy, unfolding a soi! '! 

| Rapes napkin, “to have to work in a )! 
| like this.’ 


“Yes, I have to work here,” repeated Jo‘) 
“but I do get some satisfaction out of it.” 

* How's that ?” 

“Well,” responded the waiter, handing {ei 
the bill-of-fare, ‘I don’t have to eat here.” 


He recognised ''~ 


“Beauty is only skin deep,” said a@ philosopher once. “Then sone people want skinning,”— (Turn to page 75v.) 
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Paste treuid 


To celebrate the opening of the new London Factory the \>) 
proprietors of “GLOBI:” have inaugurated a 


GRAND PRIZE 
COMPETITION. 


// 
£ 2 () CASH PRIZES and 
Thousands of other Prizes. 
A PRIZE FOR EVERYBODY. OPEN TO ALL. SPECIAL PRIZES FOR CHILDREN. 


Ist Prize -- - £100 8rd Prize - ~~ £30 
2nd _is,, is £50 Ath 4, a we = « £ DO 


The next Five prizes: Splendid Free Wheel Bloycles (Ladies’ or Gent's), value £10 10,0 each, 
The next Ten prizes: High-Class Gold Watches (Ladies’ 18ct., Gent's 9ct.) value £8,0,0 each. 
The next Five prizes: Handsome Solid Oak Cases of Cutlery and Spoons, 65 pieces, value £660 each. 
The next Five prizes: Handsome Massive Marble and Bronze Clocks (striking half-hours and hours on 
Cathedral Gong), value £6 each. 
The next Fen prizes: eae? Re errr Silver Tea and Coffee Services (fluted and engraved), value 
10/0 each. 


AND TIIOUSANDS OF OTHER PRIZES. 


‘ i ' 1 Poli. FOR TIJE CHILDREN there are hun- 
Thies prizes wil be wane) So the Gieke Pome acetel te dreds of prizes including steam engines 


‘ ‘ : in 2d, 4d. and larger tins. 
competitors sending in by July Ist, 1912, iso: vinawid Meet Stich 8 trains, dolls, doll’s houses, etc. 
oe greatest value of eae rain, taken ” in 2d. 6d. 1/- and larger sprinkler-top cans. Full_list_of_prizes_and conditions wilt 
rom any of the Globe specialitics. Giohia Shee Pelisd ie Mdetine be sent post free on application. 


Every competitor sending in coupons Globe Plate Powder in Gd. and 1/- packcts. 


ctc., to the yalue of 8/- will receive “Golden Palm” Baking Powder 
a prize. in 1d, and 2d. packcts, 


CLOSING DAY, JULY 1st, 1912. 


If you only knew what a great big shine Globe cives without any trouble you would not be 
another day without it. “Thousands of women have halved the household drudgery by pol- 
ishing their bright metals the “Globe” way. 


s 


And remember Globe Metal Polish is meade in England. 
RAIMES & CO. LTD, BOW, LONDON, E. 


SAVE YOUR COUPONS. 


“ SocIARILity is an 
art, guv nor, wot you 
ain't learned,” said 
Pincher reproachfuliy. 
“T ain't alludin’ to 
your goin’ on workin’ 
while I’m talkin’, ’cos 
workin’s a good thing, 
leastways it’s a good 
thing some people 
work or there wouldn't 
be no money for them 
as don't, but I'm alludin’ to the fact that you 
leave mo with nothin’ to do but stare into the fire until 
you're ready to talk.” . 

I apologised, pointed out that thore was whisky on 
the sideboard, a box of cigars, and an evening paper 
on the table behind him. Whereat Pincher unre- 
servedly withdrew his remark, and settled himself 
comfortably while I went on with my work. 

Presently Pincher grunted and eyed me furtively 
over the top of his paper. I avoided his eye, and he 
went back to his paper for a moment and then put it 
down and sat staring into tho fire and muttering to 
himself. 

“ What's the matter?’ I asked, abandoning any 
further attempt to write. 

Pincher picked up the paper and glared at a 
patazraph. 

“Did you see this bit about a young fellow wot 
fished out a chap wot had gone age the ice wen 
skatin’ on a pond in a London park ? 

Gallant young hero, it calls him, an 


PEA 


THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON THIEF. 


By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 
ON THE ICE. 


on (en in the mornin’, the young chap was evidently a 
bank clerk or somethin’ who had been doin’ a bit of 
skatin’ before goin’ to ‘is work, an’, as skates wouldn't 
back up the oversleepin’ ot not-feelin’-well story he 
was goim to tell the manager, he'd hid ’em in the hedge 
ready for when he was free again. 

«There was a stile close by, an’ at the end ofa path I 
saw a big pond with a few people on it skatin’ merrily 
round, 

““* Pincher,’ I says to myself, ‘ you can’t skate, but 
can learn. Be a sport!’ 

“ Well, after hesitatin’ a bit I took them skatcs an’ 
walked along the path. ‘The clerk chap wouldn't be 
wantin’ ‘em for some time, so [ should be doin’ no harm 
an’ would pass away a pleasant hour or so. ® 

“ You ncedn’t grin, guv'nor. How wasI to know the 
trickiness of skates? First of all it wasa bloomin’ hard 
job to get ‘em onat all. ‘I'wice one fell off before Tecould 
got. on to the ice, but when [ did get there J oon 
wished that both of ‘em had fallen off. For about a 
yard or so I went on fine, then them blanked skates 
sorter shot along faster than I wanted to go. 

“*Woa!’ I says, tryin’ to get my balance ; then I 
sat down sudden an’ violent, an’ a boy on the bank wot 
had been watchin’ me said he'd never heard any 
language to cqual mine—an’ ho was a golf 
caddie ! 

“TT picked myself up, but it was seareely worth the 
trouble, for [ sat down azain inivediate. T thought of 
takin’ the bloomin’ skates off an’ chuckin’ it, but as 
I was bruised all over already an’ achin’ in every bone 


sy 


says that the hat was handed round an’ ry “ 
five pounds collected for him. Luck, é how 
that's wot it was, guv'nor, just luck ! = en 5 

‘** Nonsense,” said. “The young ‘ge 
follow risked his life to save anothcr, and *. 


he deserves to be called a hero, and 
more than deserves the money that was 
subscribed.” 

“You talk like a book, guv‘nor,” 
said Pinches ‘‘ Now, would you call me 
a hero?” 

“If you'd done what this young fellow 
had done, certainly I should.” 

* Well I did, guv’nor. I saved « man 
from a watery grave, vo to speak, an’ I 
vot called a lot of things, but hero wasn't 
one of ‘em. 

“[t came about this way. Things had 
been bad, terrible bad for some time; 
there hadn't been any Lig murders or 
robberies, so the ‘tecs had nothin’ much 
todo but keep their eves on chaps like 
me wot was strugglin’ to make a livin’. 
Well, it got too thick, guv'nor; I couldn't 
Reem to move outside the house without - 
nicetin’ a plain-clothes man, an’ sure as 
ever an opportunity to pick up a bit 
offered itself there was a ‘tec within a few 
yards. 

“It was January an’ bitter cold weather, 
an’ I don’t care much for the country in 
the winter, but it was clear that London 
was no good as things were, 80 I hopped 
it to a little town in Hampshire, where 
there was a sportin’ little set who could 
be done in fora bit at billiards. It wasn't 
wot you’d call an ambitious programme, 
but there was a good chance of doin’ 
moveelf well at the best hotel in the place an’ wilh a 
bit of luck comin’ away a fiver or so to the good, so I 
got a new suit on tick an’ settled myself at the Crown 
Hotel in a place that we'll call Redbury. 

“ Unfortunately, since my previous visit the young 
blvods had either got more sense or less money, an 
though I could pick up a little every now an’ then I 
saw that unless some real genuine hall-marked mug 
should drop in, it was goin’ to be a question of a sudden 
flit with baggage left behind. 

“Well, one mornin’ about a couple of days after I 
had arrived in the dull hole of a town I went for a walk. 
It was bitterly cold, an’ ono had to keep movin’ or elre 
be frozen. I'd got about a couple of miles out of the 
town when all of a sudden I saw a cove bendin’ down 
by a hedge as though he was lookin’ for somethin’ an’ 
then he walked towards me an’ passed almost at a run, 
goin’ in the direction of tho town, 

“It struck me as funny, an’ I walked slowly on to 
the place where he'd been fussin’ about an’ as soon as- 
he was out of sight round a bend in the road [ sorter 
investigated, and pullin’ away some bramble stuff I 


“ What a fuss they made! Half Gem cnnps were walkin’ pads, L never drank 
out of so many flusks tn all my Life.” 


T reckoned I might just as well go on an’ get it all over 
at one go. 


* Well, in about an hour I was able to go several | 


| yards without fallin’ an’ wen [ did fall I came down 
‘more gentle. 


ee 


somethin’ in the way of pace.’ 

“There were a lot more people on the ice by then. 
A swagger patty evidently from ono of the big houses 
in the neighbourhood had turned up, an’ things was 
geitin’ merry. 

‘A fat old fool got in my way just as I started to 
get up a bit of pace. Fortunately he fell first, an’ 
fallin’ on him was softer than the ice. For a respect- 
able-lookin’ old cove wot was probably a church- 
warden he was not wot you might call eloquent, an’ 
T put on full pace to get out of his way, not wantin’ to 
have a row an’ attract a lot of attention to myself. 

“I got up the pace all right, an’ I managed to avoid 
, collisions—leastways, people got out of the way quick 

w’en they saw me comin’. ‘Then all of a sudden there 


incher,’ I says to myself, ‘ it’s dogged as does it. 
You've learnt to skate, my lad, now you just show ‘em | 


WEEK ENDING 
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through the ice, which was evidently thin int}. 
particular part, an’ there I was flyin’ towards thu |; 
not knowin’ how to stop.” 

“ You should have——” 

“Oh, I know now what I should have dune.” . 
Pincher, ‘ but I didn’t know then, an’ the only + )i1:,; 
seemed to bo to throw myself forward, for a fill \ .; 
better than a duckin’ in cold water with a good «1, :; . 
of bein’ drowned, so I threw myself forward, a» + 
next thing I knew was that I'd slipped along 1!) , . 
takin’ a lot of skin off my nose, that I was ris’) ..) 
to the bloomin’ hole, an’ the swagger covo wu! |,,| 
pee up like a jack-in-the-box was hangin’ on tv 1; 

ands, 

“T was just goin’ to shout out to him to leas. 
when there was a lot of cheerin’, an’ I saw a ci, 
chaps comin’ up with ropes. 

“¢ Blowed if they don’t think you did it on pu): 

I says to myself. * Pincher, my lad, you're a Wey 
hero, an’ don’t you forget it!’ 

“** Hold tight,’ I says to the swagger cove wiv : 
evidently in a dickens of a funk. ‘Pll soon has. 

t!? 

“Then they got a rope round me an’ started pli, 
The ice kept givin’ way, an’ I was terribly afrail :.- 
half-drowned fool would pull me in, but just vir: | 
felt my arms would be pulled out of their sochs'- . - 
were dragged clear. 

‘Lor’, what a fuss they made! Half them t:-:: 
were walkin’ pubs. I never drank brandy an’ wis'-': 
out of so many flasks in my life. Then when th. | 
pulled the swagger cove round a bit he came wy 1 
asked me to visit him at The Hall, where he \ 
stayin’ in the afternoon. He gave me his car| 
then went off at a run with a couple of his pals. 

“‘T found out from some locals that Captain Cl: -- 
ton, as his name was, was visitin’ the squire, on’ + - + 
very free-handed gentleman, Then [ shook oli '! 
crowd, put the clerk chap’s skates back where | 1 
fuund ‘em an’ went back to the hotel for lunch. 

“Tt was a goodish walk to The Hall, an’ all the » + 
I was spectlatin’ as to how much I should get. Tu! st 
a good yarn thought out, an’ I reckoned a free-hai! | 
sorter chap wot evidently did hisself well woul!) ° 
a pretty good value on his life, though it’s won! : | 
how modest some people are aftcr they've been =: 

“The Hall was a fine big house, an’ a pow: - 
haired cove let me into the hail, an’ then, guv nor. . | 
could have knocked me down with a feather, for i!) - 
was Captain Claverton standin’ beiv 
{wo chaps wot had ‘ ‘tec’ written all». ' 
cin. 

“ An’ before I could say a worl on: f 
‘em collared me by the arm. 

““¢ You will be charged with ailin | 
abettin’ a felony,’ he says to tm: 
was a very clever game, but, you s". : 
were on the look out.’ 

* Well, guv nor, I was too took 2%. |: 
say a word, an’ mean’ the noble cry 
were put into a nice comfortable cari: 
an’ driven to the local quod. 

“Tt appears Claverton, whose real ns 
was Jones, was a first-class conliler 
man an’ jewel thief wot managed tv 
into good Society. Unfortunately fer‘. - 
a ‘tec had been at The Hall posin' | 
valet, as one of the servants was i’ 
suspicion for sneakin’ things. tl | 
recognised the captain as bein’ wante || 
a big job in the Midlands, so be: ! 
carefully watched, an’ when he'd rei i" 
an’ after changin’, slipped into th: | 
next to him an’ walked out with a) 
case, the “tec had reckoned th. 
rescue was a put-up job, so as [ s! 
come to the place an’ he could ge! tu! 
the swag. ; 

“Therefore two of “em was rev. 3 
they nabbed us both. The Captat ' 
I both swore that we'd nothin’ ') '" 
with each other, but they wouldn't }y | 
us, an’ he went to Dartmoor for five years, whil:t | 
three months’ hard in Winchester Gaol. 

“That was my reward for bein’ a bloomin’ !.° + 
, yuv’nor!”” 


(Another of Pincker’s Yarns Next Week.) 


8 


February Ist is the closing date for >!" 
petition to abolish fining. Please let us hat? 
your forms, filled with signatures, back by 
then. 


ee 


Unctx (returning after having left his nephew lo" 
in a refreshment bar): “ Well, Tommy, you + |" 
back ; are you ready ? What have I to p) '"" 
miss ?” ' 

Miss : “ Three buns, four sponge cakes, {we >" 
wiches, one jelly, five tarts, and——” 
| Uncle: ‘‘Good gracious, boy! Are wit 


vu 


found a pair of skates. 


il?” 
* Well, I s00n summed the situation up. 


Tommy: “ No, uncle; but I'm thirsty.’ 


was a joud crash, an’ a swagger cove wot had been | 


Tt was just skatin’ along a few yards in front of me disappeared ' 


—retorted the cynic. That was @ smart reply. Can you give me a better one? Ladies only. (Turn to page : 


Nod 
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onDERFUL Evesicht Discovery. 


EVERYBODY SAYS, “MARVELLOUS!” 


John Levison, the Famous Specialist, inundated 
with Applications for Particulars of His Wonderful 
Method, which Restores Perfect Sight. 
XPLANATORY BOOK NOW AVAILABLE SO THAT EVERY 
EYESIGHT SUFFERER CAN HAVE A FREE COPY. 


The great enthusiasm aroused by | besent John Levison's book that will 
be public announcement of Mr. John | tell him or her how to get good sight 
vison, the eyesight specialist, and | and to do without glasses. 

e extraordinary success attending} If any of the symptoms in the 
‘3 new treatment for the week) Solowis list apply to you, send at 
ghted is really wonderful. once for the which explains 
Those who have gone about “ half- | exactly the beg gentle manner in 
ghted,” wearing hideous, disfiguring | which you may be restored to perfect 
asses, ave naturally delighted to| sight without the use of glasses. 

y that they can now be made to! 3 


» clearly, and, for the first time, =, Fajting or weakening sight 
Ts tr Hives, emvoy THe wont | a & or weakening sight. 
haps in their lives, enjoy s. Paina ot ong sight, 


bcessary of human senses. 
Dr. G. Lindsay Johnson, the great 3. Falling of short sight. 
ritish scientific authority, a few days | 4, Blurring. 

Twitching eyes. 


wo said:—“‘There are in Great 
Hot eyes. 


Britain and Ireland 43,000,000 people, 5 
6, 
ectacles, and had required them or 7. Watery eyos. 
8 
9 


Black Rubbor. 


The Black-rubber ‘ Wood- 
Milne’ marks another step 
in ‘ Wood-Milne’ value. 
Though so soft and resilient, 
this new heel offers a wearing 
quality which makes it the 


most truly economical of all 
rubber heels on the market. 


Wood-Milne 
Rubber Heels 


Make a point of seeing Uie 
Wood-Milne ¢ Esytix’ tip—a 
tip you can easily fix yourself. 


f whom at least 22,000,000 require 
ould require them at some period.” i Discharging eyes. 


Mr. Jobn Levison has made public of eyes. 
his eyesight discovery at this oppor- | ie. ne no ¥ 


une time. 
Classes can be Discarded. its Red mad Inkamod ayes. 
12. Eyasight headache. 


Move gratifying than anything else 
the fact that he offers to these 
wenty - two million of orenal 
ufferers not the temporary and dis 


| 
Your Bootmaker can show you a 
varicty of Wood-Miiny Heels and 
Mr. John Levison will himself see Tips—Letter let him tix you a pair. 
ersonally any callers at his consult- 
ing-rooms, 19 New Oxford Strect, 
London, W.C.; but to avoid delay 
uikes glasses necessary. the best plan is to send the conpon 
‘Yhe principle of his treatment is| below for the printed particuia.s 
already being adopted in aa to. The Levison method is 


The vame Weoo!-Miine on any 
Bvuring aid of spectacles, but the heel or tip is your safequil:, 
5 pec piwy 


s of curing the trouble that 


»"y many leading physicians who|so simple that you can carry it out 
pecialise on eyé troubles. entirely at homo. It must be said 
Although the announcement of | here that one of the greatest advan- 
he new Fohn Levison eyesight dis-|tages of the Levison method is its 
covery has only appeared in a small] small cost. 

ection of the Press, already this} Mr.Jobn Levison, fortunately for the 
pecialist is inundated with appli- weak-sighted, has made his wonder- 


Patronised by H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 


THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is made to the Readers 
of Pearson's Weekly, 251.12. Onreceipt of P.O. for 5/6 
we willforward direct from our Looms to your 
address one of our REVERSIBLE “ PRUDENTIAL ” 


REPEAT 


‘ations for particulars, and he has | ful treatment universal. You will ee ee REAL SEAMLESS WOVEN HALF-GUINEA 
printed a huge edition of an illus-| realise this as well as the even more ROYAL PALACE é —- = 
rated book important fact STOCKHOLM. 4 


that you can 
gain perfect 
eyesight when 
you have filled 
in and for- 
warded the 
coupon below, 
» and you receive 
by return of 
ost the 
evison “ Guide 
to Perfect 
~. Sight.” 
i Do not be 
; without it 
another day. 


which tells 

iat to do 

bf your sight is 
efective or fail- 
1g. 

Anyone who 
is weak eye- 
izht need only 
Bend =the com- 

1 plimentary 

| coupon below, or 
rite. mention- 

ae ng Pearson's 

a VWeckly, when 

aes y return of 

pot there will 


; 


suitable for Drawing-room, Diuing- 
room, Bedroom, &c., handsomely bor- 
dered, in Thirty Turkey putterns and 
fashiouable sclf-shades of Crimson, 
Greeus, Blucs, and Art Colouriugs, to 
suit all requirements, aud large enough 
to coverany ordinary-sized room, These 
Carpets, with 


will be sent out as Sainple Carpets 
thus showing the indentic.l quality we 
supply in all sizes. They are made 
of materialequal to wool, and being 
a speciality of our own, can only be 
F obtained direct from 
our looins,thng saving 
the furchascr all 
; middle profits. 
» OVER 460,000 
SOLD DURING 
$28 THE PAST 
2 TWELVE MONTHS, 
Money williugly re- 
turned if not approved 
Thousunds Hf Ke- 
at Orders nud 
nsolicitel Testi 
monials receive, 
With every Carpet 
shall ARS O- 


CESICNS. 


St. Paul’s as it As seen by the 
should beseen. shortsighted. 


Half the inhabitants of the British Isles lack the full 
benefit of the sense of sight and should not fail to secure 
i John Levison’s remarkably success{ul advice, free to all who 
our ° send the coupor beiow. 


WAY a very heid- 
some Ruz te natch, 
-y or we w:ll s¢ol Two 
‘ Carpets ant TWO 
RUGS for 106. 

ILLUSTRATED BAR- 
GAIN CATALOGUES of 
of, ‘ Carpets, Heartbr.gs, 
NAIM Cvisisssossccresreess coco receneevesseereevsesiiasenees ea se i e . fa eh ow a lees Overmaotels, Bcésteads 
iy Bedding, Table Lizecs, Curtains, ctc., POST FREE if mestionive * Pecrsoo’s Weekly’ 2)1 2 
Address ......c00. when writlug. N.B.—Foreign orders exccuted, packed free, and shipped at lowe.’ rites, 


PLEASE WRITE CLEARLY. Trrrorariuic ADDRESS; “ECLIPSE, LEEDS," Cheques and P.O.'s payable to 


ee EE a F. HODGSON & SONS tree ics Wercicnce! WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. & 


FREE JOHN LEVISON BOOK. 


To Mr. JOHN LEVISON, 
19 New Oxford St., London, W.C. 
(Please enclose one penay stamp for postage) 


DAINTY 
Bread Sauce. 


Sima 


Take half a pint of milk and place it in a | 
er 


saucepan with a small onion and a clove. 
for half an hour. 


ten minutes. 
Fig Pudding. 


‘Take six ounces of breadcrumbs, six ounces of | 


finely chopped suet, six ounces of sugar, and half a 
pound of figs, cut up small. Add a teacupful of 
milk, and flavour with a squeeze of lemon juice. 
‘Turn into a greased mould, cover over with a cloth, 
plunge into boiling water, and boil for three 
hours. 


Carrot Soup. - 

Take three pints of stock and place in it a 
couple of onions, a stick of celery, and six or seven 
carrots. Boil till tender, then rub through a wire 
sieve. Season with salt and pepper. ‘The soup 
should be as thick a3 cream, and a cou le of 
hay-Icaves may be added to give additional 
flavour. 


Delhi Stewed Mutton. 

Take about one past of cold cooked mutton, 
free it from skin and fat and cut into dice about 
one-inch square. Melt one ounce of 
dripping into a frying-pan, put in the 
meat, and stir for two or three 
minutes, but do not allow it to 
brown. Season with pepper and salt, 
adding a dessertspoonful of chopped 
Indian pickle. Cover with a plate 
and stew slowly till tender. Thicken 
the gravy. so that it clings to the 
meat, and serve garnished with 
chutney. 

Coffee Cake. 

Sift one teaspoonful each of salt, 
cinnamon and cloves with one 
breakfast-cup and a half full of 
flour. Cream together one cupful 
of sugar with half a cupful of butter. 
Add half a cupfulof treacle. Beat well, 
then add alternately the sifted flour 
and one cupful of strong cold coffec 
into which a teaspoonful of bi- 
carbonate of soda has been dissolved. 
Beat all thoroughly together, then 
turn into a greased tin, previous] 
paper lined, and bake in a aruick 
oven, 


3 Ways of Cooking Sprats. 
Fried Sprats. 

Clean the sprats, draw them, dredge with 
flour, and run a small skewer through the heads of 
about a doz2n. Fry in plenty of hot fat, and when 
browned lift on to a hot dish covered with blotting 
paper. Place the dish before the fire until the fish 
are drained. Then dray out the skewer and 
serve. 


A Paper Pat- 
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tern of 
usful Mail's 
Dress is given 
away with 
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Branded Sprats. 

Wash and dry the sprats. Run a skewer 
through their heads, fastening them in a row. Rub 
a grid-iron with suet, and on this broil them over 
a clear fire. Serve very hot. 


Pickled Sprats. 

Wash and draw them. Place in a pickle 
composed of one-third vinegar, two-thirds water, 
with one teaspoonful of peppercorns, and two 
ov three bay-leaves to a quart of vinegar and 
water. Bake in the oven in this pickle, then 
allow to get cold. Eaten with a little oil and 


pepper, they make a cheap and tasty breakfast 
ash. 


A FREE TOILET OUTFIT. 


For a limited period the Oatine Co. will send, 
absolutely free, to any reader of this paper 
sending name and address and 3d. in stamps (4d. 
stamps preferred), to cover cost of postage and 
packing, a Dainty Sample Outfit containing o 
trial size of eight delightful Oatine Preparations, 
including a full-size 2d. Shampoo Powder. 

Oatine Cream is invaluable for the complexion. 
It gets down into the pores and removes the dirt 
which soap and other face creams quite fail to 
remove. emember it is the dirt that is IN, not 
the dirt that is ON, that injures the complexion. 

Those who desire to tuke advantage of this offer 
must send their applications to the Oatine Co., 
18%a, Oatine Buildings, Boro’, London 8.8. 


Then remove the onion and | 
clove, add a teacupful of breadcrumbs, and cook for | 


Men 


Riy Mean Lover. 
By MARIE ILLINGTON. 
(The Popular Comedy Actress.) 
[ micut have married that terribly mean 
he considered himself, careful”) man, 


True, he had ten thousand a year, 
the good of a decent income 
spend it ? 

He was one of my very _ first 


career. 

George had a father, quite a nice, benevolent old 
gentleman, who was most anxious that his son 
should marry some “nice girl” and settle down, 
and had promised to give his future daughter-in- 
law a dozen pairs of gloves as soon as she was 
introduced to him. I got those gloves—it wes 
the only thing I did get—and our cngagement 
was a very short one, 
one’s life with a man who is always haggling over 
pence—it’s really too awfully awful. 


Yeorge’s mania was for saving pence. He 


never objected to spending pounds, it was always 


the trifles about which he worried so much, and 


he was always quoting his grandmother and her 
motto, ‘Look after the pence, the pounds will 
You've no idea 
If he could possibly persuade 
me to go on a ‘bus nothing would induce him to 
take a cab, and he always travelled third class— 


look after themselves”? to me. 
how tedious it was. 


because there wasn’t a fourth. 
Just Befors | Broke It Off. 


I argued that I could nt possibly travel on a 


‘bus (fancy a man with ten thousand a year wantin, 

to ride on a ’bus!). A cab was most essentia! 
to my dignity as an engaged girl; that third- 
class railway carriages were grubby and would 
spoil my dress, and I deliberately gave him every 
reason to suppose that I was a most extravagant 
young woman. 

I don’t think I need plead guilty to extravagance, 
but meanness is a most detestable trait in anyone's 
character, and a very few weeks after our engage- 
ment I had finally decided that a mean (or 
“ careful ’—call it which you will) husband would 
not suit me at all. Still 1 thought it would be as 
well to give him a lesson before I finally broke it 
off, and I did. 

He had arranged to meet me after a moming’s 
shopping and take me to lunch at a rather smart 
little restaurant. He would much have preferred 
to go somewhére cheaper, but as I coaxed to be 
taken to that particular one, and could generally 
get my own way with him, we went. 

Now I must say that George was extremel 
fussy about his food and the way it was cooked, 
and I’m sure that there wasn’t a dish on the menu 
that day about which he did not grumble. He had 
the manager up and gave several waiters no end of 
trouble, and finally he left that table without giving 
the waiter the smallest tip. 

1 Tipped the Waiter. 

While he slipped into his great coat I called the 

waiter. ‘Here, waiter,’ I said, and handed him 
a shilling. George was furious. He looked small, 
and I expect he felt so, and as he escorted me home 
we had it out. 
“The engagement is off!” I said haughtily. “TI 
could never marry a man who didn’t tip a waiter.” 
He argued and argued on the sin of extravagance, 
the tipping system which impoverished people, and 
tried by every possible means to persuade me that 
I should be quite glad when we were married 
to see how he could save, but I was firm, 
although he had ten thousand. 

Fancy being married to a man like that. 
Sometimes I am thankful to Fate that I discovered 
what a “careful”? man he was before it was too 
late, but occasionally I regret the £10,000 a ycar. 
I might have trained him in the way he should go 
with a mighty effort. Still, I lave managed to 
reconcile myself to the fact, Lelieving everything 
happens for the bast. 

(Next week: ‘ The Conceited Man,” by a Musical 
Comedy Actress.) 


TES PAGE. Conducted _by Isobel. 


(or, as 
but by 
a lucky fluke I didn’t’; I just found him out in time. 
but what is 
when one may not 


admirers, this 
“careful? George and had I not discovered that 
he possessed this little vice—or virtue, as he might 
have called it—before I had tied myself up for lite, 
I would possibly never have resumed a theatrical 


for one can't risk spending 


HOME 
To Prevent Cheese fron 
Mouldy, 
Wrap it in a cloth damped with vine 
keep in a covered dish. 
Damp Cupboards 
Should have large lumps of charcoal })' ‘a 
the corners. This will purity the air. 
When Bottling Pickles 
Place a slice of horscradish on the i.) 
vineyar, This will preserve its favour. 
When Making Mustard 
Add a drop of salad oil to it while it i 
mixed. This will greatly improve the flavo 
when Re-heating a Cold Joint, 
Allow cold water to run over it for alu. : 
minutes, then place in the oven to heat t!., 
and it will taste like a freshly-cooked joint. 
When Making Beefsteak Pudding 
Cut a piece about the size of a florin i+: 
bottom of the paste. This will insure the ;.- . 
cooking well, and one hour less will be requis. 1. 
Overboiied Potatoes. 
Can be made dry and floury if well sque. 
acloth. Place the cloth in a colander, throw -.: 
tatoes, and gather the cloth up tightly. >). / 
asd. and the potatoes will be like a ballo: ue. 
For Cleaning Knives. 
This is a uscful knife-cleaning hint. 
Rest the blade of the knife flat on the | 
shown here; now take a cork, dip it i: sone 


Becoming Dry ayy 


t 


moistened emery powder, and with this thor. -ily 
rub the blade. 

This way of cleaning your knives is lessdamaene! 
the blade than a knife-machine or any other nih. 


To Clean and Revive the Seats of Leather Chairs 
Rub with the white of an egg. Leather but 
bags can be improved in the same way. 


4 Household Economies. 

Stove Polish. 

Instead of blacklead use plumbago, mixeii 1"! 
a little water into a paste, Half a pound. wit 
can be bought at any oil and colour shop for tom- 
pence, will last a year. A great saving cin be 
effected in this way as one year's experitis. om 
blacklead often forms a considerable itera ir he 
holds where the grates are well kept. 


Polish for Silver, Brass, etc. 

Take a piece of ammonia the size of a wal nit. 
dissolve it in a pint of luke-warm water, and wll 
half a pound of common whiting. Mix togethi' " 
a quart bottle. This will cost one penny, and vat 
last a year. It can be used for cleaning any ni 
Home-made Laundry Biue. 

Get one pennyworth of oxalic acid and Prevesti 
blue, mixed. Place in a quart bottle, and bl up 
with water. Shake thoroughly, and add « +") 
little to the rinsing water. This will la: 01 
months and the cost is but one penny. 

A Ploor Stain 

Sufficient for a large room can be mad») | 
few pence by mixing two ounces of permans''!* 
of potash with one gallon of water, Dsl! 
thoroughly and paint ere over the hol 
Give a second coat, if required. 


CHILDREN’S CHEST TROUBLiS. 


A tafe and certain Cure is 
VENO'S LIGHTNING COUGH CU FRE. 


Mr. Henry J. Rolls, Grove Lodge, Me’ 
Newport, Mon., writes: “ Our little boy sui" 
for yearswith bronchitis and a chronic cow::! 1" 
I tried endless medicines in vain. At last | ''" 
your great remedy, and noticed an improv! i 
after two doses only, and one large bottle el! °* 
a radical cure. It also cured him of a badw')!" 
ing cough, and I am sure that Veno’s Lig! !'" 
Cough Cure saved my boy’s life.” Veno's }.20* 
ning Cough Cure is the surest remedy for ai) 


and lung troubles. Price 93d., 1/1}. and ©‘ ° 
all chemists. 


For the best replies to the philosopher I will give five pairs of scissors. Mark posteards “Skinned.” (See page tH) 
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22772 || _HYPNOTISM. 


(a 
Instant relief in Asth: 
a Bronchitis, | Croup. and Would you possess that strange mysterious power which charns 
\ Whooping cor a and fascinates men and women, influences their thoughts, controls 
their desires, and makes you supreme muster of every situation ? Life is 


CURE, in I/-_ tins. > an : 
everywhere. F. . : full of alluring possibilities for those who master the sccrets of hypnotic 


Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 


ed went Tene, London, E. . § b influence—for those who develop their magnetic powers. You can learn at 
}yention this Paper. = ome, cure diseases and bad habits without drags, win the friendship and love of 
INSTANT RELIEF Z others, increase your income, gratify your ambitions. drive worry and trouble 

’ : Y from your mind, improve your memory, overcome domeatic difficulties, give the most 


thrilling entertainment ever witnessed. and develop a wonderfully magnetic will power 
that will enable you to overcome all obstacles to your success. ou can hypnotise 

j ; people instantaneously—quick as a flash—pnt yourself or anyone else to sleep at any 
honr of the day or night—banish pain and euficring. Our free book tells you the secrets of this wonder- 
fal science. It expluins exactly how you can use this power to better your condition in life. tis enthusiastic. 
ally endorsed Ly winisters of the gospel, Jawyere, doctors, business men and soviety women. Tt benetits 
everybody. It casts nothing. We give it away to advertise our institution. Write for it to-day on a Penny 
Post Card or Penny Letter to the New York Institute of Sciences, Dept. 55z, Rochester, New York, U.S.A. 


The Oldest and Best. 


DAMS’S 
FURNITURE 
mc POLISH. 


Highest awards wherever exhibited. Made at 
Sheffield und sold all over the world. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


DON TO WEAK MEN. — Nervous and STRENGTH: How Lost; How Regained. 
Sai cai Weakr.ceses, Lack of Vigour, Varicocele, and _Interesting ‘and instructive remarks to young and 
6 Troubles. Treatise, with full partic: middle-aged men on ‘How to Preserve Strength, 
ng hundreds of testimonials of complete cures, Create Vitality, and Increase Nerve Stamina.” A 
ed, pust free, two stamps.—P. J. Murray brief treatise on Nervous Exhaustion, Loss of 
Holborn London, W.O. ebay manganite f of Reve tore and Debility in 

: ———_— (en. sealed on rece of «penn etamps b: 
ARTIFICIAL TEBTH BOUGET: Charles Gordon, 6 Gordonholme epeenry, Brad 
full eaiue per return, or offer ford, Yorks. e 


Messrs. B ual Manufacturers, 
Street, London ( BOOTS.— Save nearly iio tuying factory direct. 
SS eT ee ae AGENTS WANTED. rite for list, particulars.— 


ONJURING, — Catalogue free. — Vandy, 193 British Boot Co. (220) Portland Square, Bristol. 


vane nt Street (Dept. P.W.), London. Send early. pits Lehi ee 
oe 

BLOAN-DUPLOYAN SHORTHAND saves 

ARICOCELE. very man euffe from . ; 7" 

ARIOOOE TS srecpanying  scuinty and | fat iree-"siorh-Duployan Anson a 


Camm 0 Gam 0 umEEIED OC Ge © a 0 CEEEEEED OGEED ¢ CEES EH 
Try... 


“LU-KU” | 


SNUFF 


The Reliable Preventive and Cure fer 
NASAL CATARRH, INFLUENZA COLDS, 


™ 


ous weakness should for i} 


ribing ite sucoresful treatment A, eeecriolty. 2 BROKEN DOWN SYSTEM.— Read whnt 

) 0 inless method. No e! '. lalists, : fferers 

asia Bee tee eng Be Horm Bprclainte, Dosiore, and, Sulerery wey ay ior CATARRHAL DEAFHESS AND KINDRED 
oh London, W.C. ral weakneas and loss of nerve power. Treathe 


ARGATE.— The Cia: Boarding Esta ‘with full particulars eent sealed t free.— Williams 
= c ing Metebiieh- aoe et Martin's Court, Charing 


mt, hastern Esplanade, Cliftonville. Unique Herbal Coy. Dept: 
ade ont cuisine, select com | CFOs, London, W.c.” ee 
erate terms.— Apply Manageress.__ “aRT OF PASCINATION.”—Best book on 
AK MEW, cend for my two Books, FREE. Persons! Magnetism; thousands eold; 12,.—Talisman 

wore igh Street, Gateshead-on-Tyne. Co., Harrogate. 
5 PRIZE “Pearson's Weekly,” December {ONG EVENINGS NO LONGER} 

hb, awarded to my client Mr, T. 9 228; Vietoria “Puppet Peers,” the latest game. Hamomun, 
Birkenhead, a gentleman used my Solu- Scientific, and Amusing. Kndlees fun for 2to 7 


All Chemists 1/1} per box, Unsolicited testimonials received 


COMPLAINTS. $ 
daily from all parts. | 
@ 


“LU-KU,” . 


2D ¢ GATED 6 GD ¢ Gp ¢ CTD 0D 
‘ F 


ps only, and his 495 ia not s bad return 0! layers; 1/3 post free.—35T County Road, Liv. h 
duly stment of 1g) My -Spatkieta” are te real hing, players; 1.3 port free.— aor County Road, biverrov 
A sot cannot do Ketter tan sen me an. comer DO YOU COLLECT STAMPS?_ If 10, wriia 
ride Fitters tse | prego ioe wala | * ARCADE BUILDINGS, BURTON-ON-TREN 
~ ‘se ee. very applicant enc: ing |. pos! e and = 
-s8.-F, Fairgood, 17 Kirkwood Road, Peckham, tentioning Gift C. 2 will receive packet of 100 differ ” . T. 
stamps free.-- t 7 * H 
OOTRALL PREDICTIONS — «7 ee UL ait alana a EEE © GEIED © CHEE © GID 0 GID 0 GENE 6 GHEE C CEEED 
o reat first effort " 
airs : BLUSHING CURED. — Doctor's far is SE SOLUTELY FRET 
nn pcve, Deiws overcome, U7, inewarees yen, | recipe Note ee FREE — ABSOLUTELY 
sad icids Rowi, Glasgow. * 71 Back Pieradil!y, Manchester. STUDY TH z ADVERTISEMENTS 2 y lente ful Iset 
a i AO er — a ie ng b 
STROLOGY.— events, Changes, Fortunate ROBES. Full instrnctions for the cultivation 4 wi ae wii Seatac 
5 = and care o! in order to erow thein tothe beat : : ad y, oan Set G on C 
ae eee tees CF a ee ee re | ena eeee. Weekly.” chit Marae pc 
U CAN BARN 1). an ho from A. F. “sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street mention ‘ Pearzon’s Weekly. n i: ow Erm Is. 1d. SIMs & MAYR A 
mnlayment, apply K., 89 Alders: Londen, W.C. (Dept. 67), 418 to 422 Strand, Londen, 


ALWAYS MERRY 


550 RICH FUR AND BRIGHT. 


HROWOVERS. 


OVER 60 IN. LONG 
AT HALF PRICE?! 


Yea! We are rending out 
350 of these magnificent 
Rich Fur Throw- 
overs, over (0 fochcs 
long, fall width, hind: 
somely and cosily jined, 
in Rich Sable Browns, 
New Greys, Blas, &c. 


SALE PRICE 


1/6 


(Carriage 3d.) 


Large Fur Maffa,to match, 
16 ch!!! 


ag y eos -' 


WE DELIVER this powerful Gramophone, 
including TEN brilliant Dise Record Selections, 
200 Special Silver Steel Needles, with polished 
hard wood compartment case and all access- 
ories, safely packed, insured, and carriage paid 
to all approved orders for 5/- with order. The 
balance is payable in NINB monthly payments 
ef 5/- @- in the & Discount Cash with order. 


THIS WELL-BUILT GRAMOPHONE 
is our own eaclusive speciatty, and is § 
absolutely up-to-date with every recent 
improvement. The Cabinet isin solid ark 
Oak, 124 by 12) by Stins, with a tasteful 
decorative. Art Metal Panel. Powertul 
silent Steel Motor, frictionless bearings. 
Nickel-plated Tares Tone Arm. balanced 
10in. Turntable. 16in. Sound Trumpet wih 
tune leaves, and beautriuily decor ated ina 
combination of sottly blended Art Shades. ," 


THE SOUND REPRODUCER posse:ses adequate power to 


Send Postal Order Trday’ 


CASH BACK IF NOT 
DELIGHTED: !! 


in MONIAL. 
. y, 8 Regent 
vet, York, writes: 


1 
ny ns very well Big Sale Cal POst 
obs istied with the 2XEF of F wapery, perform full Miltary Band Selections with realistic effect. 
i” Tnvs—send me $ utlery, Jercellers _ and is so exquisilely sensitive as to reproduce with amazing 
: Instrumests, Ch perfection the most subdued passages of orchestration. 


tr thyce.! 001 Aimaniag Bu-ge 


NEW GRAMOPHONE CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


ie C LEEDS BARGAIN CO. (Dept. 10), - 
" A Post Card will bring you per return our trated Art Catas 
§ 3 Raven Road, Leeds. peaue. which is. a complete guide to the latect and best models in 
dg 1 toth Needle and Sapphire Machines. This elaborate and com- 
prenensive work is the leading authority on Gramophone con- 

Struction. Every style handsomely illustrated. Complete speci- 

fications of every model, and all these high-grade machines sup- 

JRE. C.& G. KBARSLEY’S ORIGINAL plied on approval. Easy Monthly Payments or Discount for Cash. 
‘ Vidow Welch's IMPORTANT. Ati Gramophone owners should write 

for our extra g aril offer of both Needle and Sapphire Disc 

‘yes Female Pllis. Records, ‘@ will deliver on approval 20 cuperd se- 
al s ' and reliable, for Bad lectiona, according to your own choice, carriage paid for 3/- 

red . AWARDED CERT with order and easy monthly payments if the records are entirely 

to your satisfaction when tried over on your own machine. 


LD. 


sand Tat the Tasmanian 
| 160 Years’ Reputation. Ordered by 
+ yee sts for the Cure of all Female Complaints. 
at toin toxea, 1 Tgand 2/9, of ull Chemists, or post 
one free 1/2 and 2/10 from 
tod ., CATHERINE KBARSLEY 
s ‘let. BW.', 42 Waterloo Road, Londun, 8.8. 


J. G. GRAVES Lro. SHEFFIE 


Little Tich is epleadid on the Graves Gramophone. } 


mars LOAST 


1) Try it for Breakfast. 
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2 ditorial Sntries 


PETITION CLOSING DATE. 

Wit, those who have been kiadly getting signa- 
tures for our petition to Parliament to stop lines 
in Factories please return the forms to me filled 
upas svon as possible? The last ae 
signatures can be received is ursday, 
February 1st. 

CAN YOU MAKE TITLES? 

Can you suggest a tile for an article? It is 50 
simple. On page 739 you will tind an article which 
‘wo have printed without a heading, and we wish 
you to read it carefully and then suggest a title 
for it. 

What you should bear in mind is that your 
heading should be short and to the point, and 
should be of such a nature that the casual reader, 
who glances at it, will be induced to read the 
article. 

When you have thought out your title, turn to 
the first page, where you will find that prizes will 
he given for the best headings or titles received. 
So fill in the entry form at once and post it on to 
us, and your attempt may mean for you a big cash 
wize. 

At the same time, while thinking out your 
“ titles.” don’t forget the prize of £250 offered in 
out Football Skill Competition, or that we want 
to take 100 guests to the Cup J’inal, and fifty 
Scottish readers to the International at Glasgow. 
OUR KNOWLEDGE TESTS. 

J. C. M. is a teacher, and writes: “1 wish to 
express my appreciation of your Knowledge Tests. 
J have found them of immense value to me as a 
schoolmaster in giving me a clear knowledge of 
the meaning of present-day phrases, The tests 
ulso form a very valuable exercise for my pupils, as 
the phrases are just the very things they should all 
have a knowledge of.”-— 

Thanks, J. C. M. You are not the first school- 
master who has written and thanked me for the 
Knowledze Tests column. Judging by the number 
of letters I receive the column is one of the most 
popular that we have had. Not only does it give 
information, but it pays for information. Have a 
shot for one fof those halt-guineas this week. 


CUPID MAKES A MISTAKE. 

Newt has found out that Cupid has made a 
mistake after all. Sho writes: “A year ago I 
hecame engaged to a man whom I thought was the 
best man in all the world. I really did love him 
when I accepted him. The more I have seen of him 
since, however, the less do I feel that I can become 
his wife. He is nothing like the man I thought he 
was. What can Ido? If I break off my engage- 
ment with him people will call me a jilt and think all 
sorts of horrid things about me. If I marry him, 
1 shall be very unhappy, I am sure. I wish you 
could help me out of the difficulty.” ——— 

T am very sorry for you, NELL, but [ don’t think 
that the difficulty is quite so great as you think it is. 
There is only one course to take, and that is to 
break off the engagement. To marry a man you 
have no respect for. and whose every action you 
dislike is ony to bring utter misery upon yourself. 
Mven if your friends do call you a jilt, you need 
not worry too much about that. If the man is as 
you say he is, then his true character is bound to 
come ont in time, and then those friends will 
congratulate vou upon your lucky escape. Cheer 
np, and take my advice. 

YOU HEAR BETTER IN WINTER. 

fF. S.C. asks me, “ Why do we hear better at 
night than during the day, and better in the winter 
than during the summer? I have noticed that this 
is the case. but [ have always been puzzled for a 
solution. Can you give me one ?'’——— 

Yes. FL. C. ‘The explanation is quite simple as 
a matter of fact. During the night the air is colder 
than during the day, and it is a well-known fact 
that in cold, clear weather sounds can be heard 
much better than in warm wéather, when the heat 
rising from the ground interrupts the waves of 
souml. In the Arctic regions, for instanec., two 
persons ean carry ou a conversation when they are 
over a mile apart. It is hecanse the air is still and 
cool at night that we hear sounds so much more 
distinctly than during the day. 


asks me to show her the way. 
engaged for nearly two years.” she writes, ‘‘ and 
my sweetheart refuses to marry me, after all. 
He has told me that if I bring a breach of promise 
action against him, that he will promptly tell the 
judge that he is only too eager to marry me. If 
IT don't bring an action he will simply drag on the 
engagement. -so-called-—until L break it off 
myself ,’’——- 

I an afraid that you have got a very mean lover, 
Autce. I shouldn’t worry about him any longer, 
if | were you. But he needn’t think by offering 
to marry you in the court that he can escape the 
consequences of his action. Judges are not apt 
to look upon that type of man with any favour. 
Many a lover has gone into court thinking that he 
could get out of the difficulty by promptly saying 
that he was willing to marry the lady and found 
that he had got to pay heavy damages. 

HINTS FOR LOVERS. 

Ix the Footline Competitions I invited lady 
readers to send me three good rules for the young 
man who, like Froggie, ‘‘ would a-wooing go.” 

The hints were very business-like on the whole, 
and seemed to indicate that the quality ladies 
dislike most in men is bashfulness, and that if the 
youths would pluck up mor® courage their wooing 
would be more speedily and satisfactorily accom- 
plished. Here, for instance, are the rules that 
one lady gave: 

‘Remember that she isn’t a goddess to be 
worshipped, but a woman to be wooed and won. 

“Remember that faint heart never won fair 
lady—or a dark cone. 

“ Don't, whatever you do, reckon on anil leave 
it to her to take advantage of 1912.” 

The advice which another fair competitor gave, 
and which I must quote also, was as follows; 

“ Don't imagine that her eyes are only for you. 

“Don’t run away with the idea that no other 
society than yours is required. 

* Remember that she is expecting the time of her 
life now, so just see how much enjoyment you can 
crowd into it.” 

MY WIFE'S HAT. 

‘THE married men among my readers have had a 
busy time these last few nights trying to get their 
sentiments about their wives’ hats into eight-line 
verses for one of the Footline Competitions. 

I regret I have room for one effusion only, and 
you will agree that it is a very clever one indeed : 
’Tis a duck, ’tis a dream, ’tis a gem, a creation, 

’Tis the visible sign of a “sale” speculation ; 

It has circles of flowers erranged in rotation, 

It is more of a garden than head decoration ; 

Tts size is so large as to cause consternation ; 

Its style is unique and defies imitation ; 

A“ head-gear”’ [ call it, and ‘“‘ high gear” at that, 
In short, I may say, this describes my wife's hat} 


PAVOURITE CHARACTERS IN OUR SBRIAL: 

As I expected, I had a big response to the invi- 
tation I gave in the Footlines to readers to tell 
me the name of the character in our serial, ‘A 
Strange Sin,” in which they were most interested, 
and why. 

Many readeis voted for “ Beth Willow,” and 
here is one of the best appreciations I received of 
© Beth”: 

“In my opinion the greatest character in that 
powerful serial is undoubtedly that of ‘Beth 
Willow.’ ‘Torn between her great love for Drake 
and her shameful secret, she does not hesitate 
to make the great sacrifice, cost her what it may. 
Honour before love, a woman's greatest sacrificc.” 

On the other hand, here is a pen portrait I 
have received cf “ Bob Evans”: 

“T am interested mostly in ‘ Bob Evans.’ His 
straightforwardness, loyalty, and devotion to the 
{rivolous-minded ‘ Fairy’ stand out brightly in an 
atmosphere of deceit and _ intrigue. Tender- 
hearted as a woman, he yet possesses determination 
and courage of a high degree. Altogether he is 
a fine specimen of a young Englishman.” 

Awards in Footlines’ contests appear on cover 
page oppcsite. 

HOW TO WRITE POR THE PAPERS. 

NoT a week passes but my post-bag contains 
a sheaf of letters from budding authors anxious to 
know how to start in journalism or literature. 
I don’t think I can do better than recommend 
to their notice a book that has just been published 
this week entitled. How to Write for the Papers.” 

The author is Atbert E. Bull, whose name as 
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author of our recent short serial, “The Bray; : 
Cain,” is familiar to readers of P.W., and he i: ., 
with his subject in a most comprehensive mans. 

Not only does he tell you how to write paras: 
and articles, but he also gives you good pres 
advice in regard to short stories and serial: \:1 
where to send your manuscripts. In fact i: . 
book that should be in the hands of every ws... ; 
journalist and litterateur. 

The book is sold by all booksellers and on! «., 
2s, 6d., or you can obtain a copy from thes: 
for 2s. 10d. post paid. 

RHODESIA HELPS THE PF.A.P. 

I nAvE received the following from tho sx -',.; 
of the British South Africa Company : 

“A practice which might be widely folwwi 
with advantage was inaugurated at the Bulis.., 
Empire last month. . 

“After a short speech by the editor of tho: « 
JOURNAL, a Collection was taken amony ti 
audience for the London Children’s Fres\, \ 
Fund, and a sufficient sum realised to give in 
London slum children a day in the country. 

“The secretary of the fund is being ask: | i, 
organise a Buluwayo Picnic day, and it is prop s-+{ 
to make it an annual affair.” 

I hope to have a few more annual atlairs ‘iio 
that. Surely if far-away Rhodesia can think 0: (). 
kiddies, those who live right among them an! + 
see with their own eyes how badly fresh «: 5 
needed, won't be backward in coming forward. 

The winter time is the best time really to nt 
in your contributions, and so lay the found.iins 
of a gigantic feast of fun for the kiddies in 15 
coming summer. Don't let me appeal in vain: 
PRESH AIR PUND FIGURES. 

Amounts to hand since the last list 1 
published : 


Col. R. Johnson, £1; Mrs. B. 
. C., 18.; Miss Coyne, 9d. 


C. Mounier, 1°. 
Qi. 4 


. Saunders, 1s.; Mr. Beck, 7d.; G. 
Every Little Helps. §d.; A. G. S., £1; 
Parker, 10s. 6d.; Repentant, 3s.; Sparklets, 33.; ‘J: 
ul, 58; W. H. 8. ; FE Little One:. 
H.'M. C., 1s.; F. N., 9d.; Mra, La Trobe, 10«. | 
Kilcommon, 108.; Ivy, 9d.; R. C. W., 2s.; Every L. 
Helps, 7d.; Five Soloists, 3s. %d.; M.S. 3d.; 


rt, 1s. a is ad. 
Counellan, 6s. 6d.; H. M. C, 1s.; 
cultural Joiner, 3.; Gilbert, 6d.; 
Sed Mother, 1s. 6.; UB. Boy td: Ui O Necariie. 
i ; BF rs. ott, .3 Nessclifie. 
F. Hasris, oe A. Ross, 3s.; Sparklets, 48. 10d.; M+ 
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nett ; Mre. B. Moore, 2s.;-B. Chapman. :'. 
V. L. Travers-Draper, 10s.; Anon., 7s.; Mrs. kt \ 
Clark, £2 1s.; M W. Barnes, £5; ro Jeas 


ra. 
Memory, 53.; Miss Mayfield, 58.; Anon., 103.; K-: 
(11), 2s. 6d.; Anon., per Editor of Trur#, 10s: ‘I 
Walsh, 5s.; Mrs. Penn, India, 53.; 
Clements, 18.; W. Glennie, 12.; C, 
Bec! .; Miss Herring, 2s. Gd.; W. 
Mies E. Johnston, 108.; M. B., 10s.; Anon., 
C. H. Willis, 7s.; H. T. Devine, £5 2s. 8d.; M.5.. 
Ten Chums at St. Albans, 6s. '9d.; Miss F. Cha: 
10s.; H. M., £1, Mr. and Mrs. Parker, £1. 

Coutecrrp: A. R., 8.8. King Bleddyn, 5s.; Gran 
Branch of the Y.W.C.A., 58.; Sparklets, 5s. 9d; > 
in with postcards, 6s. 11d.; Stokers and Cooks of H \!> 
Highflyer, per F. Barnes, £1 18. 9d.; Weighed in|: 
balance &c., at Windsor House by “ The Honour, * 
Mr. Miller,” £1 1s.; Profits on photographs, per *'’ 
and Mise Orme, £1; Mrs. Harrison, Wailu. 
Canteen of H.M.S. St. George, 25: Doctors, Pai. 
Sisters, Nurses, and Friends at Kimberley Hos; 
£6 68. 3d.; Mrs. Faid, Sunderland, £2 lls. 1d.; > 
Company, H.M.S.. Formidable (lest = commi:-: 
£1 10s.; J. Somerville, 3s.; H.M.S. Swift, No.1)!» 
8.8. Kenilworth Castle, by Capt. Revr) ° 
9 9s.; Sparklets, 28. 6d.; ee a Mess, K*'. 

.M.S. Maori, :\ 
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RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS 

1. All answers or attempts mist be written o: 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Peurson’s 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. : 

2. You may take part iu any number of those i)" 
competitions, but your reply to each must be writts: 0. ' 
separate . 

3. Mark each postcard with the name of the comp ©: 
for which it is intended in the top left-hand corne: | '' 
will find this name in the announcement of the com) | 
in the footline. Provided these conditions arc ! 
all the postcards may be sent in one envelope 1" 
‘* Postcard’? in the top left-hand corner, but each | 
must bear the full name and address of the send: 

4. All attempts must arrive not later than T!: 
January 25th. 

5. Each competition will be judged separatcly,3 
prizes, as announced in the footlines, will bo av. ©‘? 
the efforts considered the best. 

6. In the event of ties for a moncy prize, the } 
be divided, and, where the awards are gifts, tlic }' 
be awarded at the discretion of tle Editor. 
Printed by Horace Cox, Bream's Buildings, |: 

Published Ly C. Artnor Pranson, Ltp., at I 

Weekly Buildinya, Henrietts Street, London, ‘ 


Note.-A prize for each revler whose Irtter is dealt with on this page or whose susgestion for u title is u 
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Results of Footline 


“CHARACTER” CONTEST. 

invited to say which character in the 

A Strange Sin,” interested them most, 
Foye watches were avaried a oe tines 
Ni rown, Ist Br. Gren. Guards, Chelsex 
‘" a Gringer, 13 Wilton Rd., Shirley. 
». B. Leaver, 40 St. Matthew St., Burnley ; 

\ x} Casewick Rd., W. Norwood; R. D. 
Airey St., Ardwick, Mancbester. - 


LEAP" CONTEST. . 
4 the year leap?” | Five penknives were 
ie best replies to this conundrum. They 
i. §. Adamson, 15 Carlton Rd., East Sheen; 
iy ason, Croft House, Hull Rd., Withernsea : 
“Newcastle, Galway; F. J. Warren, Councii 
ilaverlordwest; 'T. Winton, 34 Sydenhain Rd, 


“GLAD EYE” CONTEST. | 
. heat ‘ Glad-Eye Story"? the prize of five 
been awarded to W. Montgomery, 42 
sj Sheffield, whose attempt read as follows :- 
1... the Glad Eye that got me my wife. For 
we had travelled to business by the same train. 
ne ceeasions | had been a ‘ strap-hanger that 
‘nt sit, | admired her very much, but lacked 
"to speak beyond the ‘Take my seat, miss. 
particular morning, | however, things were 
ent: she had had her bag stolen containing her 
t und money. The ticket collector was making 
ly particularly disagreeable to her. As I came up 
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Competitions. 


her eves brightened, and spoke an appea! to me fer 
help. to which I gladly responded. Reswit. Covrt lip 
- marrage 

“WIFE” CONTEST. 


Married men were invited to contribute an cishtine 
verse on ‘‘My wife's hat.’ The following are t 
winners of the fivo briar pipes for the best verses 
W. iL. vor, Wynstav House, Fakenham: HH. © 
Plackwell, 3 Haddon Grove, Sale, Cheshire; A 
Cheetham, 27 Haydn Ave., Moss Side, Manchester; KR 
Clarke, 159 Buckland Ave, Dover; H. W. Hiurhes, 16 
Grafton St., Preston. 


“LAUGH” CONTEST. 

Five cigarette lighters for the best definitions of ‘' A 
laugh " have nm sent to the following winners: It 
Chilton, 29 Cromwell Rd., Grimsby; A. C. Duthie, 1 

| Mid Stocket Rd., Aberdeen; W. G. Gates, 22 Delaval 

{ Ter., Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne; T. . Hall, 4 
Chatham Rd., Rock Ferry; Miss H. Owen, 264 Haw. 
thorn Rd., Bootle, Liverpool. 


. “ COURTING” CONTEST. 

Ladies were asked to ie | three rules for young 
men when courting, and t prizes of five pairs ot 
scissors have been thus awarded: Miss F. Barnev, 
SE aad Lane, Chorleywood; Mrs. M._ Blencowe, 

linterslow Rd., Porton, Salisbury; Miss N. Bull. 93 
Biggin Hill, Upper Norwood; Mra. Rumley, 50 Knock 
Hall Rd., Greenhithe; Mrs. Salmon, 30 Lannoweth Rd., 
Penzance, 
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a 
Mt isan 
example of a Ehoto-Puss 
A candlestick with 
half-burnt candle 
photographed frum 
above, 
“Ey 
; The Editor of the ROYAL MAGAZINE is offering £250 in Prizes for correct solutions 
i} cf “ Photo-Pazzes ’— common objects photographed from an uncommon point of view. 
T 
+ PARTICULAR ” Ox s Jas ae, 
2 eos RB BBRUARY “ROYAL,” “050° 
| 2a ” 
met of “Sparklets” No. 22. Football Snapshots. 
contest the ameunt available for distribution (See page 718.) 
be, “ENGLISH CUP” TICKETS. 

é -appbioes 16 - sin aawarde CG. K. Is this contest two pairs of tickets for the Cup Final ce 
| UEMee of £1 Ns. ca kage — ae - ! the Crystal Palace were offered for the best) Peothal! 
fl ‘lengarriff, Grove Park, who submitted the | Snapshots on SUNDERLAND, The ittempts selected as 

sparklet’? on PAD : the best, together with the names and addresses of the 
Poretix WATER DRinkine. senders, were as follows: 
Sunvent AND : Aduiirers’ Necks Distend, 
j 11 GIFTS OF £1 1s. EACH. '  Seut by W. IL. Breks, Rothwell, Northampton; who 
: knit; ; inate rs. FF, BECKS, of same address. 
‘ Allen. 11 Plantagenet St., Nottingham; Miss nominated Mrs. F. BECKS, 0 st 
a? ‘', 225 High St., Enfield Highway ; Miss Dean, SuspERLAND : Die % Awan Nowediys 
Rd, Kensington; G. Gerrard, 1 West St., Sent by C. Davenport, 88 Salishury Street, Higher 
i. Lawson, 210 High St., Waltham Cross: Crumpsall, Manchester; who nominated A. Srocwtey, 
pay ale Ps peas Roralen 16 Westbourne Grove, Cheetham Hill, Manchester. 
: e . B.; R. e 
‘ cerfoot, Lanes; P. E.Phillips, Guild Hall “SCOTTISH INTERNATIONAL” TICKETS. 

it «, Cardiff, G. Russell, Fish Pool, King’s Caple, ‘The pair of tickets for the Scottish Pnternational 
i . 7 Gordon Place, Hailsham. | P.otball Match at Glasgow offered to Scottish resders 
-L for the best Football Snapshot on Miner siwn tats heen 
i 5 GIFTS OF £1 EACH. | awarded as follows = 

if », 25 Staunton St., Lincoln; Dr. A. Barnes, | tiyerxTAN: Nalionalisis—Asprring bilecnationutists, 
ft “nont St., Dublin; E. M. Clarke, 30 Binden Rd., eg | TACGREGOR Hahank ‘Tereace. Edin 
; o's Bush; A Hope. 68 High St.. Uxbridge; E Sent by J. MacGrecor, HH tHollybank Terrace, Edin 


Red House, Denston, Newmarket. 


burgh; who nominated J. MeMicitsen, of same address, 


Lighting Up Timo 
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Accident and Guarantee... 
Corporation Limited. 


cred by Speeial Act of Parliauent | 


Assets excel - £2,250,000. 
Claims paid over £9,000,000. 


Accident Insurance of Public Liability. 

all kinds. Motor Car. 
Emplogers’ Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
FidelityGuarantees. Boiler and Lift 
Licence Insurance. Inspection and In- 
Fire and Burglary. surance, 


CB aiqpenn 


HEAD OFFICE. MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 


T. M.E. ARMSTRONG, Mawr ts 


This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
travelling as a passenger in any part 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any nunber of claims in respect 
of each accident—not the first claim only. 


£1,000 RAILWAY 
| INSURANCE, 


£100 RAILWAY 
| (For terms see 


£100 CYCLING 

£100 AEROPLANE —_— 
504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 

including three of £2,000 andoneof £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
£1,000 each— vot fur one only, £1,000 specially guaranteed 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE COR- 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgute Street, Londou, 
EC., to whom not.ces of chim, ander the following eonditzons, 
must be sent within seven diss to the abuse address, 

willbe paid by the above Corporation tothe 

z oe legal represcutative of any person hillel b 

gy it ,O00 anaccident im Great Britain or Ireliud to the 

passenger truin in which the deceased was 
travelling as a passenger (including post office servuntsin 
railway sorting vans), and who, at the time of such acenient, 
bad in lus, or her, possession, the Insvrance Coupon on this 
1 ,orthe paper in which it is, with his, or her, usual sicma- 
ture, Written im ink or pencil, on the spuce provided at the foot. 
This paper may be left at his, or her, place of abode, su long as 


the coupon 1s sigued. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sim shail be paid to the 
legal representative of such person injured, should death resuit 
from such accident within three calendar tiouths thereatter, 
aud that notice of the accideut be given within three days 
of its occurrence, 

In the event of a person, net beines ilway 

i ~~ servanton duty, wera suicide, nor ens finan 
ig ] OO illegal act, having the current muanterof Pearsou's 

Weekly on him, or her, at the tune of ben killed 
by a vailway accident in the United Kingdom, altbough not by 
anaveetent toany train in whieh bear ste, may be traretlicg as 
a passenger, the legal representative ol the deccased will receive 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the eonypon 
be sigued or vot, provided notice in every case be given to The 
Ocean ACCIDENT AND GUARANTER CorRPorattus, Limirin, 
36 to 44 Moorgate Street, Loudon, E-C., within seven days from 
the occurrence of the accident. 

_ One Hundred Pounds will be pail to the legal represen. 
ive of any cyclist who meets lis death by weent whie 


t 
actually ridinga cycle, provided that decease dit the tine of 
e 


such accident hud in las, or her, possession, the Dusura 
Coupon on this paxe, or the paper teow hich sy wah lus, or 
her, usual signature. written di rik er peteah on the space 

rovidedat the footamad thatdeathoconrred witht twenty four 
tours thereafter, and that wotiee was civen of such weedent to 
the said Corporition at above address within three slays of ite 
occurrence ‘This pauper inay be left at his, or ber, place of 
abode, so long as the coupon is sizued. 

One Hundred Pounds will be puid to the legal representa. 
live of anyore dying ay the direct and sole result of injuries 
inflicted npon bin (or her) within the United Kingdom hy a 
falling aeroplane, PROVIDED that death occurs within twenty- 
four hours from the reccipt of the injuries, that he (or she 
shall prior to the accident have signed this Conpon-Insur 5 
Ticket in the space provided at the foot, that he (or she) " 
not at the time be on the aeroplane nor cugaged in weronautics, 
andthat notice of the accident be given to the Corporation 
within three days of its occurrence. 

The above conditions ure of the cssence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current week of issn + only, 
and entitles the bolder to the benefit of, and i- subject to the 
conditions of, the *‘Qcean Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Act,’ 1890. Kishs Nos. 2 uud 3. 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the pay- 
mevt ofa Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the 
Act cen be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the sail 
corporation. No person can recover on more than one Coupon: 
Insorance-Ticket uf this paper in respect of the same vik. 

Subscribers who have duly paid a twelvomonths sab 
scription for PEARSON'S WEEKLY in advance to their 
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which is out to-day and read.. 


["* A JOLLY FIN STORY. It’s the best thing in the way of humour for a long time. It’s new, diffcrent, mysteriou-, 
uproarious, ridiculous, full of delicious surprises, and at each event you laugh the more. Every person in the story gets | 
awful pyjamas at some time or other, and before long a whole city is pyjama ‘“‘dotty,” from the police to the hero, © 

heroinc—almost. It starts in Ea 


to-day, and it is in this paper, and this paper only, that THE HA UNTED PYJAMAS ” will appear week | 
until the pyjamas and the hero and heroine —well—go out and buy ** THE WATCH DOG.’’ If your newsagent tells you 
not keep ** THE WATCH DOG" or has sold all the copies he takes, you must insist that he gets another copy {« 
somehow or other. He will do it if you talk like that. ‘Tell him you are worrying yourself thin to find out why those pyjam 


possibly be haunted. ‘Tell him you can’t get into your own pyjamas and go to sleep peacefully to-night for fear of what | 
to happen to you. Tell him that if he wants to keep a regular customer out of the madhouse he’s got to get you 


WATCH DOG,”’ which teils the story of those awful pyjamas. You can buy 


now at ouce, JL ix oitt to-day and costs One Penag.. Don’t forget, pleasc- 
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